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CEMENT Production in Texas* 


Texas CEMENT manufacturers have kept pace in meeting the demand for cement that 
has marked Texas’ economic growth. Lone Star Cement Corporation’s Maryneal 
plant reflects the health and expansion of the Texas cement manufacturing 

industry. See page 7. 


*Index, adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-1949: 100. 
Photograph courtesy of the Portland Cement Association. 














The Business Situation in Texas 
By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


The business picture in Texas showed some weakness 
during March, but total activity in general maintained a 
level only slightly below the first two months of the year. 
The index of business activity declined 4%, and the index 
of bank debits declined 3%. Both of these measures of to- 
tal activity are adjusted for seasonal variation. 

The table on this page shows that only two of the com- 
ponent series included in the index of business activity rose 
during March—crude oil runs to stills were up 5%, and 
ordinary life insurance sales rose 1%. All of the remaining 
components declined, two of them by as much as 10%. 

In spite of some slowing down during March, the first 
quarter of 1957 showed an increase over the last quarter of 
1956 and even more gain from the first quarter of last 











INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 
Mar Feb Percent 
Index Weight 1957 1957 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) 100.0 179* 186 — 4 
Retail sales, deflated? 46.8 151* 155* — 8 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 342* 378* — 10 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings 10.0 84 87 — 8 
Building authorized, deflatedt 9.4 114* 126* — 10 
Crude petroleum production 8.1 136* 139* — 2 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 276 273 + 1 
Crude oil runs to stills 3.9 153 146 + 5 
Total electric power consumption 317* 6 


3.0 338* — 








*Preliminary. 
tAdjusted for price change and expressed in 1947-49 constant dollars. 


year. The index of business activity in the first quarter was 
3% and the index of bank debits was 4% above the last 
quarter of 1956. The 1957 first quarter averages of both 
the business activity index and the bank debits index were 
7% higher than in the same period of last year. 

These two measures of total business activity in Texas 
agree in showing that even though expansion has slowed 
down considerably, there has been no serious reversal in 
the upward trend. The average level has continued to rise 
slightly, with the decline in some segments of the economy 
more than offset by increases in other segments. 

The levelling of the indexes of Texas business that has 
been registered during recent months apparently repre- 
sents a minor cyclical adjustment in business, This same 
slowing down has been apparent in the national picture 
and may be considered an inevitable result of the strong 
rise that has been underway for three years. The cyclical 
fluctuations of business are an integral part of the free en- 
terprise system, and, even in a period of rapid growth such 
as the present decade, the effect of the forces that make 
for cyclical oscillations can be seen in the business indexes. 

The measures of Texas business present a rather typical 
pattern of business at the end of a long upswing. In some 
lines of business there are signs that supply of goods is be- 
ginning to catch up with demand. This means that it is 
difficult to establish new records, even though there is no 
immediate danger of a decline in volume. In other lines 
(for example, residential building), there is evidence that 
supply has caught up with demand. This would explain the 
substantial contraction in volume of building that has been 
experienced, However, the declining phases of the economy 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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have not been strong enough to cause a reduction in total 
business activity. 

Corporate profits in 1956 were excellent, but there are 
indications that rising costs are beginning to squeeze the 
profit margin as businesses find it increasingly difficult to 
pass the increase in costs on to the consumer. This is typi- 
cal of a cyclical upswing and offers additional evidence 
that the present period of expansion has reached a peak. 
The recent uneasiness in the stock market is also indicative 
of this same situation. 

In the past, a reduction in profit margins was commonly 
the signal for a curtailment in capital expansion, which 
immediately became a major depressing factor. If this re- 
action followed in the present situation, it could mean a 
reduction of industrial expansion in Texas and the removal 
of one of the major supports to the present high level of 
activity. 

It has been pointed out in these columns many times that 
the current boom in Texas business has received major 
support from the capital spending of industrial concerns. 
This type of activity has been a major factor in continuing 
the boom in the face of reduced farm income and a decline 
in residential building, and any significant reduction in 
spending plans of business concerns would have a strong 
influence on business activity. 

The major reason for remaining optimistic about the 
level of Texas business in 1957 is that there continues to 
be strong evidence that industry is planning to continue 
expanding its capital investment. The quarterly publica- 
tion, Texas Industrial Expansion, issued by the Bureau of 
Business Research gives no indication of any slackening 
of the rate of expansion of industrial capacity. 

Consumer spending continues at a high level, although 
there is little hope that any substantial increase will be 
registered this year. Employment in the Texas manufactur- 
ing industry continues to increase, and the recent rains give 
promise of an improvement in farm income. The depressing 
effects of the long drouth on business have been obscured 
by the increases in other parts of the Texas economy, but 
if the outlook for agriculture continues good for 1957, the 
effect on consumer income and spending should be a 
welcome addition to business. 

The construction industry shows signs of having reached 
the end of the decline that persisted throughout 1956. This 
decline was concentrated in residential building, but, in 
this category, the first quarter of 1957 showed an increase 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Mar 1957 Mar 1957 








Mar Feb Mar from from 

Index 1957 1957 1956 Feb1957 Mar 1956 
UNITED STATES, 

ALL ITEMS . 118.9 118.7 114.7 aed + 4 
Food : «a S188 113.6 109.0 a io + 4 
Apparel .... ....- 106.8 106.1 104.8 + 1 + 2 
Housing wes, Ieee 124.5 120.7 se + 3 
Transportation nme 134.4 126.7 + 1 + 7 
Medical care ........ - 186.4 135.5 181.4 + 1 + 4 
Personal care ; . 122.9 122.6 119.2 oe + 8 
Reading and recreation . 110.5 110.0 107.7 bed + 8 
Other goods and services 124.2 124.0 121.2 ad + 2 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Texas Bank Debits 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949+100 
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of 25% over the last quarter of 1956. The average of the 
seasonally adjusted index of construction authorized for 
the first quarter of 1957 was 5% higher than the average 
for the year 1956 and 9% above the fourth quarter of 1956. 

This improvement in residential building in Texas runs 
counter to the national trend. For the country as a whole, 
the decline in home building which took place throughout 
1956 continued through the first quarter of 1957. The num- 
ber of housing starts in March fell to the annual rate of 
880,000, compared with 1,118,000 in 1956 and 1,329,000 
in 1955. The first quarter rate was the lowest since 1949. 

Industrial production in Texas, as measured by the 
consumption of industrial electric power, increased 2% 
over the last quarter of 1956, while the index of industrial 
production in the United States remained unchanged. Busi- 
ness inventories during the first quarter of 1957 remained 
virtually unchanged, which was in considerable contrast to 
the rapid rate of accumulation of inventory during 1956. 

Consumer spending in the United States, after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, declined slightly in March 
after remaining practically unchanged for four months. 
Consumer spending in Texas during the first quarter of 
1957 was 4% below the last quarter of 1956, after ad- 
justment for seasonal variation. These changes in spending 
by consumers were not large, but it is significant that this 
segment of the economy no longer is registering increases. 
With the first quarter showing no accumulation of inven- 
tory as well as no increase in consumer buying, it is not 
surprising that industrial production has failed to show 
any substantial increases. 

Consumer credit outstanding at the end of February 
was lower (the second month to register a decline) than 
at the end of January. Automobile instalment credit out- 
standing increased only slightly in February, reflecting 
the relatively slow sales of cars. Credit for business con- 
cerns remained tight, although there was no strong evi- 
dence that requirements for loans were not being taken 
care of reasonably well. These barometers seem to support 
the conclusion that the level of business is holding relatively 
steady and give no indication of any appreciable change 
in the immediate future. 

The consumer price index moved upward again in March 
for the thirteenth consecutive month. With so many wage 
contracts tied to this index, the steady climb in consumer 
prices helps to boost wages. 

The index of prices received by Texas farmers for the 
first quarter of 1957 was 5% above the average of 1956. 
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Retail Trade: 
HIGH-LEVEL SALES STABLE 


By A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


Total Texas retail sales for January-March remained 
1% above those months of last year, although volume of 
sales in March fell 3% below last March. March dollar 
sales topped February by 14% for durable goods and 10% 
for nondurables. 

The decline in volume of sales this March over last was 
caused by three factors—Easter business fell largely into 
April instead of March, there was one less business day this 
March, and adverse weather was a factor in some areas. The 
index of retail sales adjusted for seasonal variation (173) 
fell below February (178) and January (182) but topped 
December (170) and the average month for 1956 (164). 

Compared with March 1956, sales increases were few: 
farm implement dealers (+99%), gasoline and service sta- 
tions (+3%), and drug, food, liquor, and automotive 
stores (each +1%). The delayed Easter was reflected in 
average volume losses for apparel stores (—15%), de- 
partment stores (—16%), florists (—24%), and jewelers 
(—299%). Except for office, store, and school supply deal- 
ers and florists, all lines reported increases in March of 
4% to 21% over February. 

Volume for 288 Texas department and apparel stores 
topped February by an average of 17% but slipped from 
last March by 15%. Gains over February ranged from 6% 
to 47%, and losses from March 1956 varied from 3% to 
38%, Cleburne enjoyed an increase (+6%). 

Of 28 cities reporting various lines separately, 26 topped 
February, 5 bettered last March, and 12 were ahead of 
January-March 1956. Best gains over last March were at 
Corpus Christi (+4%), Henderson (+5%), and Plain- 
view (+6%). Best showings for January-March 1956 were 
at Plainview (+23%) and at Corpus Christi, Sherman, 
El Paso, Beaumont, and Brownsville (+6% to +9%). 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for price changes and seasonal variation « 
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ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 








Jan-Mar 
1957 
Mar 1957 Mar 1957 from 
Mar Jan-Mar from from Jan-Mar 
Type of store 1957 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 1956 
_ iene ae cceesis 926.8 2,619.4 + 11 — 8 + 1 
Durable goods .............. 295.9 819.6 + 14 — 1 + 2 
Nondurable goods . 630.9 1,799.8 + 10 — 4 + 1 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Mar 1957 Mar 1957 
establish- from from 
Group ments Feb 1957 Mar 1956 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 299 + 14 + 1 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores - 169 + 9 — 6 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 841 a6 — 8 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 216 + 16 — 15 
Drug stores 162 + 6 + 1 
Eating and drinking places 93 + 9 — 1 
Food stores 303 + 10 + 1 
Gasoline and service stations 730 + 10 + 8 
General merchandise stores 204 + 16 — 15 
Other retail stores 217 + 4 — 6 





Sales results continue to vary widely between areas and 
communities. As examples, sales of lumber and building 
materials fell off at Victoria (—28%), Brownsville 
(—24%), and Amarillo (—18%) but increased at El 
Paso (+10%) and Corpus Christi (+21%). Furniture 
stores built up their sales at Lubbock and San Angelo 
(each +9%), Wichita Falls (+13%), and Galveston 
(+18%) but lost volume at Amarillo (—11%), Fort 
Worth (—18%), and Odessa (—34%). Apparel stores 
were ahead of last March at Cleburne (+6%) and Houston 
(+20%) but behind at Sherman (—35%) and Temple 
(—38%). Volume rose for automotive stores at Dallas 
(+10%), Corpus Christi (+16%), and Henderson 
(+27%) but declined at El Paso (—16%) and Austin 
(—22% ). Gasoline and service stations improved their 
business at San Antonio (+5%) and at Beaumont and 
Houston (each +10%) but failed to do so at Dallas 
(—4%) and Fort Worth (—10%). Drug stores gained at 
Clarksville (+8%) and Henderson (+34%) but lost at 
Big Spring (—21%). 

The March ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in 68 
Texas department and apparel stores (69.4%) compared 
with 66.6% in February and 69% a year ago. The highest 
ratios, by cities, were at Dallas (76.4%) and Fort Worth 
(66% ) and, by type of business, among dry goods and 
apparel stores (74.3%) and men’s clothing stores 
(70.8% 

The average collection ratio (38.4%) for March slowed 
from January (43.3%) but nearly equalled last March 
(39%) and topped all other months of 1956. Best collec- 
tions were made among dry goods and apparel stores 
(53%) and men’s clothing stores (48.7% ) and, by cities, 
at Galveston (51%), Austin (50.5%), and Bryan (50%). 
Improvement over 1956 collection ratios was noted among 
men’s clothing stores and, by cities, at Bryan, Dallas, and 
Galveston. 

Secondary trade indicators. Total advertising linage 
in 25 Texas newspapers averaged 19% over February 
but 5% below last March. Seven newspapers topped last 
March. Among 106 Texas cities, 53 reported larger postal 
receipts for March 1957 than for March 1956, and 54 cities 
topped this February. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 
Sales in numerous lines lagged behind the volume of 
March 1956, but a brisk upturn occurred after the first 
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week of April. Lines most on call, supported by seasonal 
promotions, were women’s spring apparel and housewares. 
Sales slumped notably for men’s clothing, major household 
electrical appliances, television sets, and some food lines. 
The surge of interest engendered by the approach of Eas- 
ter stimulated purchase of floor coverings, draperies, lin- 
ens, children’s clothing, and men’s and women’s shoes. 
Furniture suffered the usual pre-Easter decline in interest. 
New automobile sales improved slowly over last year, es- 
pecially during the closing ten days of March, but still re- 
mained below selling expectations. Used cars moved much 
better. 

Markets active. Demand in the wholesale markets cen- 
tered on fill-ins of spring apparel, furniture, and some 
textile lines. Men’s fall clothing moved satisfactorily. 
Furniture purchases improved for upholstered living- 
room chairs, dinette sets, bedroom suites, household cool- 
ing apparatus, and deep-freeze units. On the whole, pur- 
chasing held a small margin over 1956, although shoes, 
some food lines, and major electrical appliances were 
sluggish. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 











Dollars 
Feb 9 ’57 Feb 9 57 
Feb 9 Jan 12 Same Mar 8’57 Mar 8’57 
1957 1957 period from from 
Mar 8 Feb 8 last Jan 1257 Same period 
City 1957 1957 year Feb 8 ’57 last year 
Bay City 9,086 8,564 7,726 + §& + 18 
Brownfield 6,060 7,493 6,684 — 19 — 9 
Cameron ........ 13,009 2,369 12,909 +449 + 2 
Childress ....... 3,319 3,479 — 65 : 
Cleburne 8,820 8,525 9,011 + § — 2 
Coleman 5,389 4,179 9,355 + 29 — 42 
Crystal City 2,218 2,748 2,271 — 19 — 2 
Cuero = 3,694 3,472 4,218 + 6 — 12 
Eagle Pass .... 5,036 4,625 5,093 + 9 — 1 
Edna .... = 7,667 4,156 3,923 + 84 + 95 
El Campo .... 7,117 EE 7,069 + I 
Gainesville - 9,650 9,765 10,252 — 1 — 6 
Gatesville 2,465 3,304 3,128 — 25 — 21 
Gilmer __ 2,969 4,018 4,197 — 26 — 29 
Graham -. 6,573 5,822 5,073 + 13 + 30 
Granbury ... 2,765 1,921 + 44 
Hale Center .. 717 1,159 631 — 38 + 14 
Hillsboro -...... 4,696 4,794 3,964 — 2 + 18 
Huntsville _.. 7,683 5,680 6,575 + 33 + 17 
Irving .... 11,475 10,963 10,859 + 5 + 6 
Jacksonville .. 13,266 7,408 13,827 + 79 — 4 
Kenedy ............. 2,616 2,771 2,561 — 6 + 3 
Kermit ............ 4,918 4,798 5,172 + 2 — 65 
Kerrville _.... 7,910 8,227 7,706 — 4 + $ 
Kingsville _.... 10,235 10,427 9,417 — 2 + 9 
Kirbyville .... 3,199 1,838 1,087 + 74 +194 
La Grange 3,707 3,293 3,545 + 18 + & 
Lamesa : 8,258 6,675 8,301 + 24 — 1 
Littlefield i 4,634 5,159 4,435 — 10 + 4 
Luling = 3,933 2,610 + 61 
McAllen .... 19,324 19,198 15,896 + 7 + 22 
McCamey _... 3,629 1,941 + 87 
Marlin __ . 9,199 4,231 9,818 +117 — 6 
Mission . . 6,670* 6,554 7,110 + 2 — 6 
Pecos a Gee 7,081 6,976 + 17 + 19 
Pittsburg . 2,928 2,748 1,042 + 7 +181 
Raymondville 4,226 4,055 4,556 + 4 — 7 
Sinton 4,847 5,999 3,451 — 19 + 40 
Tat ... ‘ 1,862 2,119 2,005 — 12 — 7 
Terrell .... 4,528 5,054 5,259 — 10 — 14 
Waxachachie 9,263 8,048 7,622 + 15 + 22 
Yoakum -. 7,981 6,523 + 22 





*Postal receipts are for calendar month. 








Prices little changed. The Consumer Price Index has 
held at peak levels after climbing 3.5% during 1956. The 
index ef wholesale commodity prices has changed little dur- 
ing the past year. However, individual commodities have 
shown some firming tendencies. 

Prices of new automobiles average about 7% more than 
a year earlier, and used cars average about 11% more. 
Prices on houses continue to strengthen. Some farm prod- 
ucts and processed foods show slightly higher levels. Mer- 
chants report small increases in announced prices for 
various soft goods lines, These rises are slowly being ab- 
sorbed at the retail level. 

Inventories comfortable. Retailers, on the whole, 
have restocked carefully since the Christmas holidays. 
Some observers believe that a strong increase in consumer 
demands might find many merchants understocked. In the 
automobile industry, dealers’ stocks of new cars rose to 
762,000 on April 1, as compared with 730,000 a month 
earlier and 900,000 in March 1956. Federal Reserve data 
indicate a reduction of about 7% in stocks of consumer 
durable goods produced. At wholesale and manufacturing 
levels, inventory policies have changed to the maintenance 
of smaller precautionary inventories and shorter commit- 
ments. 

Incomes and credit adequate. Consumer incomes 
continue to reach new high national levels despite impair- 
ment of farm incomes, some unemployment in a few dur- 
able goods industries, and some loss of overtime payments. 
A more restrictive inventory-building policy on the part 
of many wholesalers and manufacturers, slackened de- 
mand for new housing construction and equipment, and 
payment of the annual income tax all tend to relax the 
“tight money” conditions that have been embarrassing 
some marginal consumers and worrying some merchants. 

Funds for instalment purchases continue to be comfor- 
tably available to those who need them. Total instalment 
credit outstanding was reduced by $65 million during 
February, whereas it increased by $29 million a year 
earlier. Borrowing was greater this year, but repayments 
increased at an even greater rate. The demand for loans of 
various types fell. Meanwhile, the rate of savings increased 
substantially and, in February, was at an annual rate of 
more than $20 billion. 

Prospects strong. Sales possibilities for months ahead 


appear less promising for some lines than for others, but all 
will probably continue at what we tend to forget is a high 
level. Consumers appear to be placing plenty of money 
behind their market optimism, although they appear to be 
somewhat more cautious and more price-conscious. The 
increased demand for used cars, at the expense of new 
models, is viewed by some observers as a possible indi- 
cation of a trading-down tendency on the part of customers. 
Some economists believe that the next few months may 
provide a period of mild readjustment, during which 
expenditures may be at a rate steadily maintained rather 
than steadily rising. For the merchant, the pressure on 
profits will continue, and the competitive pattern will be 
little simplified. It appears unlikely that any significant 
changes will develop in the conditions of demand and 
supply for commodities and for money or in the impact 
of taxation, barring adverse international developments. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit ratios* Collection ratiost 





Number of 





reporting Mar Mar Mar Mar 
Classification stores 1957 1956 1957 1956 
ie Sen ene 68 69.4 69.0 38.4 39.0 
BY CITIES 
Austin 6 64.0 64.2 50.5 55.4 
Bryan 3 55.0 56.2 50.0 40.9 
Cleburne 3 43.4 44.3 41.7 43.1 
Dallas 8 76.4 76.2 36.4 35.1 
El Paso 8 58.5 61.1 30.2 32.8 
Fort Worth .. 3 66.0 65.8 33.7 37.5 
Galveston : 5 65.9 59.8 51.0 47.6 
San Antonio : 5 65.6 64.5 40.8 41.0 
Waco 5 62.6 61.2 46.6 53.8 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) —.. 21 70.4 70.3 37.0 37.7 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) 20 50.2 49.8 40.5 45.8 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 74.3 75.6 53.0 54.2 
Women’s specialty stores 12 67.3 66.0 45.3 45.4 
Men’s clothing stores 10 70.8 68.1 48.7 47.6 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 26 70.5 70.1 38.0 38.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 15 60.3 58.9 46.3 50.6 
$250,000 to $500,000 11 52.1 53.9 47.3 49.1 
Less than $250,000 16 47.4 49.8 36.4 39.6 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of aecounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 
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25,235,000 Barrels Shipped in 1956 





CEMENT in Texas 


By JOYCE R. BUNIN 


Texas cement producers today are expanding their facili- 
ties and increasing their production to meet the demands 
caused by the state’s mushrooming industrial growth. 

Traditional heavy structural uses—foundations, pave- 
ments, piers, bridges, and highways—provide a high con- 
sumption of this strong and durable product. In addi- 
tion, versatile cement is finding a lively market for such 
uses as architectural concrete, concrete masonry, concrete 
pipe, sanitary systems, and farm buildings—all of which 
adds up to an increasing demand as Texas’ economy de- 
velops and expands. 

On the supply side of what is required to make cement, 
nature has been generous to Texas. Immense deposits of 
limestone, clay, oyster shell, and other essential materials, 
together with natural gas and petroleum for fuel, are pri- 
mary factors in making cement production one of Texas’ 
important industries, Today, these physical facilities, com- 
bined with a dynamic and expanding market, make the 
manufacture of cement a major activity in the state. 

Cement plants located in the interior of Texas use mix- 
tures of limestones and shales. Generally, the plants are 
situated adjacent to limestone deposits. One dry-process 
plant is the Lone Star Cement Corporation plant at Mary- 
neal, in Nolan County. As do other plants in the state, 
this plant uses natural gas for fuel. 

Plants near San Antonio use a natural rock containing 
shaled and calcareous materials which occur in the transi- 
tion zone from the Taylor marl to the Austin chalk. 

Along the Gulf Coast, where limestone is not available, 
oyster shell (or mud shell) is used for the lime ingredient. 
Composed of 98% to 99% calcium carbonate, shell is con- 
sidered by some cement manufacturers to be superior to 
ordinary limestones which average about 96% calcium 
carbonate. The Galveston Bay area furnishes shell to plants 
in that vicinity; shell dredged from Nueces Bay supplies 
the Halliburton Cement Company’s plant in Corpus Christi. 

When shell is the basic raw material, as in the Halli- 
burton plant and others in the Gulf Coast area, the so- 
called wet process is preferred for cement manufacture. 
The principle is the same as in the dry process, except that 
water is added to the crushed mixture. The soupy liquid, 
called “slurry,” is then carefully blended and fed into 
the kilns to be burned into clinker. 

General Portland Cement Company and Lone Star 
Cement Corporation are the two largest cement producing 
companies in Texas. The former’s Trinity Division has 
plants in Dallas, Tarrant, and Harris counties capable of 
producing an estimated 10.5 million barrels of cement an- 
nually when expansion plans are completed. 

In 1954, the company installed additional productive 
facilities and made improvements at each of its Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and Houston locations, thereby increasing its 
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TEXAS SHIPMENTS OF PORTLAND CEMENT 


Source: Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior 








Percent change 








Year Volume Value from previous year 
Barrels Dollars Volume Value 

1953 .. ...-- 19,140,193 48,497,762 

| een .. 21,928,178 56,625,253 + 15 + 17 

T9ee ss ‘ 24,038,427 64,820,374 + 10 + 14 

a . 25,235,000 69,144,000 





annual productive capacity to 6,800,000 barrels by the 
end of that year. 

Additional capacity at General Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s Houston plant increased production capacity there 
by 1,250,000 barrels during the early part of 1955. In 
addition, the installation of a 425-foot kiln at the Dallas 
plant put total production capacity for the company at 9.3 
million barrels. In 1956, new facilities at Fort Worth added 
1.3 million barrels to total capacity, making the total in- 
crease of annual cement production capacity about 115% 
since 1947, 

Lone Star Cement Corporation’s Texas plants are located 
in Dallas, Harris, and Nolan counties. Expansions in recent 
years have upped this company’s total capacity in Texas 
by 164% since 1950. Two additional kilns at the Dallas 
plant and the acquisition of a new limestone site increased 
capacity an estimated 50% in 1956. Lone Star’s Houston 
plant was also expanded in 1956 to a total of 3.2 million 
barrels. 

The Gulf Portland Cement Division of the Ideal Cement 
Company installed a 450-foot kiln at its plant near Hous- 
ton in 1955. Recently, the company announced that pro- 
duction will double at its plant north of the ship channel 
when a second kiln is completed. A third kiln, to be started 
soon, will triple production. In March, Ideal announced its 
option of 1,200 acres of land five miles north of Texas City 
for use as a clay deposit. The firm’s over-all expansion pro- 
gram will cost approximately $15 million. If estimates are 
correct, increases in Ideal’s production capacity at the 
Houston plant will put the company’s total capacity in 
Texas at almost 4 million barrels after expansions are 
completed. 

Bexar County is the home of two plants—San Antonio 
Portland Cement Company and Longhorn Portland Ce- 
ment Company (which also expanded its plant in 1955). 
Annual capacities of the two plants are 2 million barrels 
and 2.8 million barrels, respectively. 

Texas Portland Cement Company built a new plant at 
Orange last year, with an initial capacity of 540,000 bar- 
rels. First shipments from the $6 million plant, now pro- 
ducing 2,000 barrels per day, were made on April 8 this 
year. 








Other Texas cement plants include Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Company, a subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corporation, at 
Waco, with an estimated one-million-barrel annual ca- 
pacity; Halliburton Portland Cement Company at Corpus 
Christi, with 1.4-million; and Southwestern Portland 
Cement Company at El Paso, with 2.2-million. In 1956, 
the latter company added new grinding and kiln-feeding 
equipment to its facilities. 

The substantial expansion programs initiated in 1955 
and continuing to the present indicate steadily increasing 
production in the Texas cement industry. Known planned 
expansion of Texas cement production puts total annual 
capacity at a little over 33 million barrels by 1960. Assum- 
ing a 90% utilization, production figures are estimated in 
the neighborhood of 30 million barrels by that year. 

Texas got in on the ground floor of modern cement mak- 
ing around the turn of the 20th century. The history of this 
building material, however, dates back to antiquity. Its 
secret was known to the Romans who combined slaked lime 
with volcanic ash to build their bridges and aqueducts and 
to surface their roads. Some of these structures stand to- 
day—monuments of remarkable durability and hardness. 
Puzzolan cement, as it is called, still is being made near the 
volcanoes of Italy, and a small amount of puzzolan, or 
slag-lime, cement is made in the United States by grinding 
blast-furnace slag and mixing it with lime. 

During the Middle Ages, the manufacture of cement 
declined and was almost nonexistent until the latter part of 
the 18th century. In 1756, the English Parliament com- 
missioned John Smeaton, an engineer, to build the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse. His problem was to erect a foundation 
strong enough to withstand the storms off the English coast. 
The foundation could not be built with ordinary lime 
mortar because it would not harden under water. Smeaton’s 
investigations led to the discovery that the soft clay-like 
limestones were superior to the purer stones for making 
lime, for not only would the product harden better in air 
but also would harden under water. Today, cements having 
this property are called hydraulic cements. 

In 1796, Joseph Parker secured an English patent for 
the manufacture of a hydraulic lime (which he called 
Roman cement) made from impure limestone containing 
lime, silica, alumina, and iron oxides. This “cement rock” 
was first burned, or calcined, and then ground to a powder. 
The finished product came to be known as natural cement 
and found important uses both in Europe and in the United 
States. The famous Erie Canal was built with natural 
cement, the principal cement used for construction in the 
United States until near the close of the 19th century. 

In 1824, Joseph Aspdin of Leeds, England, patented a 
cement made by burning and pulverizing a mixture of clay 
and slaked lime. He called his product portland cement, 
because when it hardened it resembled the building stone 
quarried at Portland, England. 

The development of this cement was fairly rapid, for 
the advantages of a controlled product were quickly rec- 
ognized. It was not, however, until the perfection of the 
rotary kiln—a giant revolving baking oven—during the 
later years of the 19th century that portland cement came 
into its own. The modern Cement Age began when this 
machine sharply reduced costs by making the mass pro- 
duction of cement possible. 

The great cement of modern times—one which con- 
stitutes almost 98% of all cement production—is portland 
cement. This man-made product, contrary to popular con- 
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ceptions, is a type of cement, not a brand. Nor does it get 
its name from any of the more than 50 U. S. towns called 
Portland. A grayish powder, it is defined by the Portland 
Cement Association as “the basic ingredient of concrete, a 
closely controlled chemical combination of lime, silica, 
alumina, iron oxide and small amounts of other ingredients 
—to which gypsum is added in the final grinding process 
to regulate the setting time of the cement.” 

When portland cement is combined with water, it forms 
a paste which, upon hardening, binds together inert ma- 
terials (such as sand, gravel, and crushed stone) to make 
the familiar concrete found everywhere today. So impor- 
tant has this material become that the term cement as cur- 
rently used implies portland cement, unless it is specifically 
stated otherwise. 

Today, the manufacture of portland cement is a far cry 
from the earlier product. From its original limited use as a 
substitute for lime mortar (made more or less by rule-of- 
thumb methods) , cement has become an essential engineer- 
ing material, made to rigid specifications for particular 
purposes. A highly complicated process, cement making in- 
volves about 80 different operations, the use of some of the 
most expensive and largest moving machinery used in any 
industry (some of the modern kilns are longer than a foot- 
ball field) , and round-the-clock laboratory testing to insure 
a uniform product. Literally mountains of raw materials 
are processed into a powder so fine that 90% of it will pass 
through a sieve capable of holding water. 

Cement is a bulky product, low in value in relation to 
weight. It is imperative, therefore, that every economy of 
processing and transportation be utilized. It has been esti- 
mated that, depending on the transportation setup and the 
competition, the normal economic shipping radius of a 
cement plant is around 300 miles. 

Further, cement requires considerable fuel for manu- 
facture. Based on 1952 figures of cement production and 
fuel consumption in plants using natural gas, 1,405 cubic 
feet of this fuel are required to produce one barrel of ce- 
ment. (Units of measure in the cement industry are: one 
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sack, about one cubic foot, weighs 94 pounds; four sacks 
constitute a barrel, or 376 pounds. ) 

Raw materials must be calculated in millions of tons. In 
1953, the Bureau of Mines reported that approximately 
84.9 million tons of raw materials, exclusive of fuels and 
explosives, went into the manufacture of 200,524,908 bar- 





rels of portland cement in the United States—an average 
of a little over 640 pounds of raw materials for each 376- 
pound barrel of the finished product. 

These factors tend to make the cement industry highly 
regional in character. The ideal location is one where raw 
materials and fuel are in close proximity both to one an- 
other and to a large market. Texas has several such loca- 
tions throughout the state. 

Two major ingredients form the basis for cement: a cal- 
careous material (such as limestone, marl, or marine 
shell), and an argillaceous material (such as clay, shale, 
or blast-furnace slag, in which the required silica, alumina, 
and iron are present or can be added). A small amount of 
gypsum is added in the final process. 

When limestone is the source of lime, the rock is re- 
covered from quarries, crushed, carefully blended with 
shale or other materials, and ground into a powder. For 
uniform quality, samples are analyzed from time to time; 
when the correct proportions are attained, the precisely 
controlled mixture is ready for burning. The intense heat 
(up to 2,700 degrees F.) of the giant kilns fuses and trans- 
forms the material into a new substance, called “clinker.” 
When cooled, these hard, glassy pellets are either stored or 
sent to the finishing mills. Here they are ground into ex- 
tremely fine particles, gypsum is added, and the finished 
product is either sacked or shipped out in bulk. This 
method of making cement is called the dry process because 
the mixture of raw materials is fed into the kilns in a dry 
condition. 

Cement plant concentrations in Texas are at present 
around the larger metropolitan areas, although this does 
not imply that the market is necessarily pinpointed at those 
localities. In addition to the home market, six of the eight 
companies now operating in Texas ship a part of their pro- 
duction out of the state. During the period May 1, 1955 to 
April 30, 1956, approximately 16% of the total Texas ce- 
ment production was destined for out-of-state use, accord- 
ing to statistics from the State Comptroller’s office. Two 
companies—San Antonio Portland Cement Company in 
Bexar County and the Halliburton Portland Cement Com- 
pany in Nueces County—sold their total production during 
the same period within the state. 

Figures for a comparable later period are not yet com- 
plete, but there are rumors and predictions of a decline in 
interstate sales as a result of plant expansions in the neigh- 
bor states of Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mexico, and 
Louisiana. 

Ideal Cement Company has announced plans to build 
a cement manufacturing plant near Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, to be completed in early 1958. The plant has a 
planned capacity of one million barrels, with provisions 
for doubling capacity if needed. Permanente Cement Com- 
pany recently purchased 2,200 acres near Scholle, New 
Mexico, as the site for a new plant; engineering is sched- 
uled for completion this spring. 

New Mexico has provided a substantial market for 
Southwestern Portland Cement’s plant in El Paso. During 
the period May 1, 1955 to April 30, 1956, approximately 
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52% of the company’s production was destined for New 
Mexico. 

Other plants influenced by out-of-state activities are 
those in North Texas which have found markets for their 
production in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and adjacent states. 
During the same period, General Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s out-of-state sales totalled 25% (2.2 million barrels) 
of over-all production. Current expansion plans of the Ideal 
Cement Company in Oklahoma will provide new facilities 
in Ada and, no doubt, will influence the flow of cement 
shipments into the southern portion of that state. 

Whether an actual decline of export sales is forthcom- 
ing, however, is difficult to estimate. Cement consumption 
bears a close relationship to both regional and local devel- 
opments and may vary from year to year depending upon 
demand. Out-of-state facilities have affected and undoubt- 
edly will continue to affect marketing patterns of cement 
throughout the Southwest. This includes imports into 
Texas as well as exports. In the past, cement shipments into 
the state have tended to be largest during the summer 
months, the period of highest construction activity, Some 
cement shipments have come from foreign countries. 

Indications are that there will probably be an easing 
of demand for cement production in areas where there 
have been shortages (both by increased capacity within 
the state and by shipments from out of the state). Other 
areas within the state will experience what might be a 
substantial shifting of sources of supply. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be, however, that 
Texas can take up the slack in what may be lost in inter- 
state sales, and then some. Expansion programs within the 
state indicate optimism on the part of the cement manufac- 
turers, even in the face of rising costs and increased heavy 
equipment needs, The Texas population increase is ex- 
pected to exceed the national rate in the period 1950- 
1975, according to Resources for Tomorrow,* a projection 
of the Texas economy prepared by Richard C. Henshaw, 
Jr. and Alfred G, Dale. 

Total real personal income in Texas is expected to rise 
to over twice the 1950 level; economic activities are ex- 
pected to thrive. Texas construction activity growth may 
be more rapid than that of the nation as a whole, with an 
approximate 150% increase in 1975 over 1950. Currently, 
Texas has a greater backlog of construction than any other 
state, except California. é 

A strong upswing in cement demand is anticipated dur- 
ing 1958 because of the federal highway construction pro- 
gram. The federal government is also encouraging and par- 
ticipating in the expansion and improvement of civil air- 
port facilities, in addition to similar improvements on 
military installations. 

The continuing and growing demand for new homes, 
schools, and churches means a continuing and growing de- 
mand for cement and concrete. Other Texas building re- 
quirements include planned city improvements and ex- 
pansions in a number of areas all over the state, increasing 
demands for sewage disposal and irrigation systems, and 
the construction of shopping centers. A state-wide water 
conservation program would substantially increase de- 
mands for structural materials, including cement. 

Since the health of the cement industry is closely tied to 
the construction outlook, this is good news for Texas 
cement manufacturers. 


* Bureau of Business Research, The University of Texas, 1956. 











Industrial Production: 


PIPELINES—ARTERIES OF INDUSTRY 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Over a billion dollars invested in nearly 90,000 miles of 
oil and gas lines, with both totals growing rapidly—that is 
Texas’ pipeline industry. 

In this country’s rapid postwar industrial growth, the 
rise of the pipeline industry has been outstanding, and 
Texas is the heart of the national pipeline industry. The 
state’s own postwar economic development has been made 
possible largely by the success of Texas pipeliners in pro- 
viding adequate and low-cost transportation to market for 
the increased production of crude oil, natural gas, and 
petroleum products. 

Texas possesses one-quarter of the nation’s pipeline 
mileage. Since 1947, pipeliners have added from 2,000 to 
3,000 miles to the state’s pipeline network every year. The 
largest portion of total mileage is in crude oil gathering 
and trunk systems, but the phenomenal growth of the Texas 
natural gas industry is reflected in the fact that the amount 
of gas pipeline mileage has more than doubled in the past 
10 years, primarily in response to out-of-state demand 
for Texas natural gas. 

The extent of the expansion of natural gas transmission 
facilities was underlined in 1956 by El Paso Natural Gas 
Company’s biggest single undertaking in its history—a 
$195-million program designed to raise delivery capacity 
from its Texas and New Mexico fields to California by 450 
million cubic feet per day, making a system total capacity 
of 2,238 million cubic feet per day. 

A few of the major Texas pipeline projects contracted 
or planned for completion in 1957 are: 

* Pasotex Pipe Line Company: 127 miles of 20-inch 

crude line along its route from Wink to El Paso. 

* Gulf Refining Company: 530 miles of 10-inch 
L.P.G. and natural gasoline line from Crane County 
to Mont Belvieu (near Houston) ; 368 miles of this 
is conversion from crude service. 

Coastal Transmission Corporation: 575 miles of 12-, 
20-, 22-, and 24-inch natural gas main line and 414 
miles of 2-inch to 14-inch gathering lines between 
McAllen, Texas, and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company: 177 miles of 20- 
inch gas main line from its Sonora plant to its plant 
in Yoakum County; 240 miles of 6-inch products 
line from Odessa to El Paso. 

Natural Gas Pipeline Company: 350 miles of 20- 
and 26-inch gas line from Jack and Wise counties to 
Fritch, Texas. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Company: 422 miles 
of 30-inch gas main line from near McAllen to 
Beaumont; 45 miles of 24-inch laterals from Mc- 
Allen to Provident City. 

Sinclair Pipe Line Company: 150 miles of 20-inch 
crude line to complete the last half of its Jacksboro- 
Houston pipeline. 

The long-standing proposal to build another major crude 
trunk line from Midland to the Houston region has been 
greatly encouraged by Texas-New Mexico Pipe Line Com- 
pany’s decision to push ahead with the extension of its 
system northward to the Four Corners area. The new line 
would assure sufficient capacity to transmit the new oil to 


the Gulf Coast. 
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In addition te strictly in-state projects, the Texas pipe- 
line industry is participating extensively in the construc- 
tion of numerous out-of-state lines, a large portion of which 
are planned to deliver Texas natural gas, crude, and pe- 
troleum products to rapidly growing markets on the East 
and West coasts. 

Barring a major national economic disaster, contracted 
or budgeted company expenditures for pipeline expansion 
and improvement guarantee that for the next few years 
Texas pipeliners will be laying as much pipe as mills can 
turn out. 

A remarkable record of line mileage laid, however, is 
only a part of the story of the progress of the Texas pipeline 
industry. One of the most significant developments of 
recent years has been the growth of an efficient, highly 
competent contracting organization, to the extent that 
independent pipeline contractors now build virtually all 
pipelines. Operating companies which previously built 
their own lines now find it more economical to turn con- 
struction over to a segment of the industry which, partly 
because it is highly competitive, is establishing an enviable 
record of technical innovation and methods improvement. 
A growing tendency to give the job of engineering the new 
line to the contractor and to allow him to do some of the 
materials purchasing is further evidence of the impact of 
this development upon the pipeline industry. 

In a recent directory of the nation’s pipeline contractors, 
51 of 142 organizations listed have home offices in Texas. 
National pipeline construction is obviously dominated by 
Texas contractors, who have made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the nation’s industrial growth by participation 
in the progress that has marked this segment of the pipe- 
line industry. 

Some of the more important recent construction im- 
provements are: 

* New welding techniques, particularly of double 
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PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission of 

















Texas 
Percent change 
Mar 1957 Mar 1957 
Mar Feb Mar from from 
Product 1957 1957 1956 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 
CRUDE OIL 
Production 
(thous of bbls) 93,809* 87,668* 92,892 + 7 + 1 
Value (thous of 
dols) sob 295,256 265,747 268,973 + 11 + 10 
Runs to stills (thous 
of bbls) -.... 71,009 64,199 71,049 + 11 ag 
NATURAL GASt 
Production 
(thous of dols) 56,859 48,364 48,114 + 18 + ig 
SULFUR 
Recovered from gas 
(long tons) -........ 0 86 0 —100 
*Preliminary. 


tIncludes casinghead gas. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


jointing. Now widely employed in plant and field, 
the welding of the larger sizes of pipe into 60- and 
80-foot sections has cut construction costs from 6% 
to 12% by permitting faster pipe laying. 


New methods and new construction machinery to 
lay successfully pipe sizes that a few years ago were 
considered too large to be handled. Since the eco- 
nomics of high pressure gas transmission par- 
ticularly favor large volume lines (which permit 
lower unit transmission costs), success in laying 
such lines has had a marked positive effect upon the 
natural gas industry. 

The application of production line techniques to 
offshore pipe laying. Marine Gathering Company’s 
newly commissioned “Magic,” a $750,000, 260-foot 
vessel expressly designed to lay pipe in unprotected 
Gulf waters, is a notable example. Essentially a sea- 
going spread, the most unusual feature of the com- 
pletely self-contained unit is an inclined ramp along 
which the pipe travels past the various welding, 
X-ray, and field-joint stations. 

Safety emphasis. Pipe laying has always been a 
notoriously dangerous operation, marked too often 
by a series of accidents that have meant a high 
rate of human and material waste. Contractors, bent 
on meeting their competitors, have turned their at- 
tention to this previous characteristic of their trade 
as the most obvious area of improvement and, in the 
past few years, have made a remarkable safety 
record in pipeline construction. 

Technical progress in the pipeline industry as a whole 
has kept pace with construction improvement. The appli- 
cation of automation to pipeline operation, through new 
compressor station design and equipment (supervisory 
controls), is far advanced, and the possibilities of future 
development in this area keep automation exciting news in 
the industry. Improved compressor machinery of greater 
capacity, progress in metering, and the development of 
new methods of combating pipe corrosion with new coating 
materials and the proper use of magnesium anode con- 
nections are only a few items in the complex story of the 
pipeline industry’s determination to apply the most up-to- 
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date scientific knowledge to the solution of its problems. All 
of these advances—by further lowering costs—strengthen 
the position of pipelines as the most efficient means of 
energy transmission. 

In the longer view, the future of the Texas pipeline in- 
dustry is promising indeed, The evidence argues the con- 
tinued and rapid economic and industrial development of 
Texas and the nation at large. In fact, Texas development 
has already outstripped the facilities of the state’s pipeline 
system, 

The Texas Railroad Commission, concerned with the 
large number of producing crude and natural gas wells 
that have no pipeline connections and the difficulty of mov- 
ing this production to the Gulf Coast, has opened a hearing 
on the existing Texas pipeline situation. 

A state-wide network of oil and gas pipelines, extensive 
cross-country high pressure lines to provide necessary 
water supplies to thirsty industrial and metropolitan areas 
as well as to expand irrigation systems, the increasing use 
of pipelines to transport chemical liquids and products of 
all sorts, the eventual transportation of great quantities of 
solids in slurry form—all this was predicted by speakers 
at the recent annual convention of the Pipe Line Con- 
tractors Association. 

Present record expenditures may easily be dwarfed as 
hundreds of new lines are constructed in Texas. Pipeline 
utilization for transportation has hardly been scratched, 
according to William J. Murray, Jr., chairman of the 
Texas Railroad Commission. General Ernest O. Thompson, 
another member of the commission, recently declared that 
the construction of more and bigger pipelines is a press- 
ing need of an expanding peacetime economy and a 
requisite for the preservation of our national security and 
that of the Free World. 

From all indications, the Texas pipeline industry will 
meet the challenge. 
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Construction: 


MARCH AUTHORIZATIONS DECLINE 10% 
By CLIFFORD E. McCORMICK, JR. 


In comparison with February, Texas construction 
authorizations in March declined 10% after adjustment 
for normal seasonal increase. 

Total construction authorizations (excluding federal 
projects) during the first quarter of 1957 show a 4% de- 
crease from the same period for last year. Residential au- 
thorizations are almost the same as they were for the first 
three months of 1956, and additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs are up 22%. The drop occurred in total nonresi- 
dential building which fell 8% (almost $9 million), al- 
though percentage gains were realized in several non- 
residential categories. 

Factory and workshop authorizations in March in- 
creased 191% over February. This upward trend bears out 
national expectations regarding business intentions to in- 
crease investment in new plants and equipment during 
1957. Important gains were also recorded in office and 
bank buildings (+-79%), churches (+-62%), and stores 
and mercantile buildings (+7%). The largest decline oc- 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








January-March 








Mar* —— ~ — Percent 

Classification 1957 1957 1956 change 

CONSTRUCTION CLASS 

ALL PERMITS 81,425 254,719 257,986 — 1 

New construction 70,355 226,003 234,354 » 

Residential (housekeeping) 40,300 127,631 127,326 ** 
One-family dwellings 38,924 123,161 119,897 + 3 
Multiple-family dwellings 1,376 4,470 7,429 — 40 

Nonresidental buildings 30,055 98,372 107,028 - 8 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 

( residential) 332 1,086 1,051 + 3 
Amusement buildings 176 864 655 + 32 
Churches 4,742 10,366 6,094 + 70 
Factories and workshops 5,832 13,134 3,401 +286 
Garages (commercial 
and private) 741 1,668 1,502 + 11 
Service stations 1,307 3,277 3,280 ** 
Institutional buildings 310 2,239 1,701 + 82 
Office-bank buildings 4,885 11,387 31,476 — 64 
Public buildingst 605 6,592 1,244 +430 
Works and utilities 759 3,056 2,261 + 35 
Educational buildings 5,764 30,751 31,790 - 3 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings 3,616 12,448 21,328 — 42 
Other buildings and 
structures 986 1,504 1,245 + 21 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 11,070 28,716 23,632 + 22 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN? 

Total metropolitan 62,357 200,832 193,715 + 4 
Central cities 54,630 180,963 166,735 + 9 
Outside central cities 7,727 19,869 26,980 — 26 

Total nonmetropolitan 19,068 53,887 64,271 — 16 
10,000 to 50,000 population 13,852 39,751 47,107 — 16 
Less than 10,000 population 5,216 14,136 17,164 — 18 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housing are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

+As defined in the 1950 Census. 

tState and local government buildings. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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* 
Value of building construction authorized 


curred in educational buildings which fell 45% (or $5 
million). 
Residential housekeeping authorizations in March 
dropped 4% (almost $2 million) from February. 
Although there was a 6% increase in March, total con- 
struction authorized fell a little short of what might have 
been expected for a normal seasonal increase. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 

Principal contributor to the 191% increase in this cate- 
gory was Dallas which issued permits for 16 buildings at 
a total estimated cost of $4.2 million. A $3.8-million struc- 
ture for Texas Instruments, Incorporated, accounted for 
much of that figure. Other large authorizations include 
two buildings at $164,000 in San Antonio, seven at $160,- 
000 in Fort Worth, and twenty at $299,150 in Houston. In 
Grand Prairie, Great Southwest Corporation will construct 
a warehouse at an estimated cost of $250,000. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Although educational buildings were down 45% in 
March, future prospects indicate a general high level of 
activity will be maintained in this area. 

Large educational projects authorized in March include 
a $1.4-million school at Pampa, a $831,000 junior high 
school at Lubbock, and a $528,000 school at Dallas. Also 
to be constructed are a Baytown school costing $219,000, 
two school buildings in Denison totalling $148,000, a 
$113,000 building in Grand Prairie, and a field house 
costing $104,000 in Texas City. 

Scope of projected plans is indicated by a $2-million 
school bond issue voted in McKinney to provide a new 
high school and other buildings. Also, the T. N. Porter 
Junior High School will be built in Austin at an approxi- 
mate cost of $750,000. Cost of a school addition in Beau- 
mont will exceed $400,000; an elementary school in Lan- 
caster will top $150,000. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College in San Marcos 
has asked for bids on two college building additions. Cost 
is expected to be well over $100,000. 


RESIDENTIAL 


Best news concerning residential construction was the 
announcement that the government had eased credit terms 
for prospective home buyers with the aim of spurring home 
construction. The down payment on FHA-insured home 
loans was dropped two percentage points. The minimum 
down payment under the FHA program is now 5% on the 
first $9,000 of house value and 25% on the amount in 
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excess of $9,000. One effect of this new move is that it will 
now be easier for veterans to buy homes under the FHA 
program should the supply of funds for VA-guaranteed 
loans continue to decline. 

Also, modification of Federal Home Loan Bank board 
regulations enables insured savings and loan associations 
to buy a participating interest in any mortgage originated 
by another insured association, provided that at least 50% 
interest is retained by the originating institution. 

Speaking of this change, a White House spokesman 
said, “This rule relaxes the resiriction on most insured 
savings and loan associations that they invest in mortgages 
on homes located within fifty miles of their principal 
office. This new rule should be particularly helpful in in- 
creasing the availability of home mortgage funds in rap- 
idly growing areas where financing needs exceed local sav- 
ings resources.” These actions supplement other measures 
recently taken “to increase the availability of credit for 
home building and home purchase.” 


PER CAPITA BUILDING 


Per capita building authorized in 317 cities, represent- 
ing 70% of Texas’ urban population, averaged $18.46 
during March. Of the cities with more than $100 per capita 
authorization, six were in Dallas County: Duncanville 
($107.02), Farmers Branch ($834.97), Garland 
($103.68), Irving ($141.55), Mesquite ($367.92), and 
Richardson ($659.43). Three such cities were in Harris 
County: Piney Point Village ($605), Shoreacres 
($153.01), and Tomball ($300.47). 

Also, Robinson ($200), in McLennan County, and Mid- 
land ($106.94), in Midland County, had high per capita 
construction authorizations. In Tarrant County, Bedford 
($456), Benbrook ($340.36), Euless ($208), and North 
Richland Hills ($1,320) had high per capita construction. 

Dallas had the highest building per capita ($31.22) 
among the six largest cities. Houston ranked second with 
$27.73, and Austin followed with $17.71. El Paso reported 
$17.62 and Fort Worth, $14.69. San Antonio was sixth 
with $11.29. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


A food sales commissary and water line, storage, and 
pumping facilities will be built at Laughlin AFB, near 
Del Rio—both projects are expected to cost between $100,- 
000 and $500,000. 

Brooks AFB at San Antonio will be the site for first 
phase construction of an aeromedical center for the School 
of Aviation Medicine. A $3-million contract was let for 
this work. 

In Houston, Hilton Hotels Corporation is considering 
plans for a 500-room addition to the Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel to cost approximately $6 million. This addition 
would give the Shamrock Hilton a total of 1,400 rooms. 
Conrad Hilton, Sr., president, said, “If we decide to go 
ahead, we will start construction immediately.” 

In Amarillo, construction will start soon on a million- 
dollar shopping center in the northeast section to be known 
as the Palo Duro Shopping Center. This development will 
provide parking space for 500 cars. Plans call for a con- 
tinuation of the center by other financial interests on simi- 
lar land across the road. 

Apparent low bids totalled about $700,000 for construc- 
tion of a new building for the Lufkin National Bank in 


Lufkin. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Service 








January-March 








Percent 
change 


Mar 


Type of construction 1957 1957 1956 





Value (thousands of dollars) 





TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 227,958 485,744 462,512 + 5 


ALL BUILDINGS 107,201 307,469 874,651 — 18 
Residential 68,494 181,285 200,060 — 9 
Nonresidential 38,707 126,184 174,591 — 28 

PUBLIC WORKS AND 

UTILITIES 120,757 178,275 87,861 +103 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN 

ALL BUILDINGS 107,201 307,469 374,651 — 18 
Total 10 metropolitan areas; 57,230 180,771 247,206 — 27 
Remainder of state 49,971 126,698 127,445 — il 





*The metropolitan areas are Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont-Port Arthur, 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, Lubbock, and 
San Antonio. 


FLOOR AREA OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Service 














Percent 
change 
Mar Feb from 
Type of construction 1957 1957 Feb 1957 
Thousands of sq. ft. 

ALL BUILDINGS 8276 8148 + 2 
Residential 5,300 5,038 + § 
Nonresidential 2,976 3,110 — 4 

METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 

METROPOLITAN 8,276 8,148 + 2 
Total 10 metropolitan areast 5,071 5,257 — 4 
Remainder of state 3,205 2,891 + ll 





+The metropolitan areas are Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont-Porth Arthur, 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, Houston, Lubbock, and 
San Antonio. 


Port Arthur is to be the site of a housing project for the 
Housing Authority of the City of Port Arthur. Apparent 
low bid was $485,000. 

Future heavy construction planned in the United States 
had built up a $104-billion backlog by the end of De- 
cember 1956, according to Engineering News-Record. Be- 
hind this figure was $25.6 billion of new projects pro- 
posed during 1956. Subtracting projects moved out of 
backlog into contracts totalling $9.9 billion and projects 
abandoned and removed from backlog totalling $4.5 bil- 
lion provides a net increase in backlog during 1956 of 
$11.2 billion—a 12% increase over 1955. 

Texas’ share of this backlog was $10.9 billion, or an 8% 
increase over 1955. Backlog of public works projects in- 
cludes waterworks, $449 million; sewerage, $260 million; 
bridges (including private), $132 million; earthwork, 
irrigation, and drainage, $1.1 billion; streets and roads, 
$211 million; buildings, $1.3 billion; and unclassified, 
$921 million. 

A breakdown on private projects includes industrial 
buildings, $2.7 billion; commercial buildings, $2.2 bil- 
lion; and unclassified, $1.6 billion. 

The December 1956 backlog of $6.5 billion of private 
construction plans and $4.4 billion of proposed public 
construction in Texas points toward a continued high level 
of building activity for 1957. 
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Agriculture: 
COTTON—STILL TOPS IN TEXAS 


By JAMES H. KEAHEY 


Many factors have contributed to the popular idea of the 
demise, or at least ill health, of the cotton industry in 
Texas. 

To begin with, pessimists can point to the huge cotton 
surpluses—recently as high as an 11-million bale carry- 
over. In addition, they can cite the growth of competition 
from foreign countries and the decline of the United States’ 
position in the world cotton market.* 

Attention can be called to the supports given to the in- 
dustry by the federal government—loans by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and, more recently, rentals of 
land by the Soil Bank—and to the controls exercised by the 
government through its acreage allotments. 

Talk is strong of synthetics, principally rayon, pushing 
cotton out of its markets. United States production of 
rayon has increased from 1 million bales in 1939 to almost 
4 million bales today. An example of the result is shown in 
tire cord. Before World War II, almost all tire cord was 
made of cotton, but today rayon has captured more than 
80% of this important market. Newer synthetics such as 
nylon are posing substantial threats in other areas. 

Bringing the point closer to home are such statements as 
this quotation from the 1956-1957 Texas Almanac (page 
313): “Historical and legendary Texas is primarily the 
product of catile and cotton. The real Texas of today— 
the modern Texas—is more nearly a product of oil and 
natural gas. The character of Texas was developed on 
range and ranch and between the cotton rows. The wealth 
has come principally from oil and gas.”** To confirm the 
impression made by these statements, one need look no 
further than to the Farm Cash Income table which month 
after month shows a decrease in the state’s income from 
cotton. 

However, despite the statistics that can be marshalled 
to show that the cotton industry has fallen upon hard times 
and no longer shapes the life of the state, one fact re- 
mains— cotton is by far Texas’ most important crop. Every 
year, cotton contributes more income to Texas farmers than 
all other crops combined. In 1956—notwithstanding 
drouth, acreage restrictions, the Soil Bank, synthetics, and 
shrinking markets—cotton and cottonseed brought $679 
million to the state (see table next column). 

In the Lone Star State, cotton is far from dead. But 
what are the reasons for this vitality? 

The two maps (next page) reveal one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the continuing strength of the cotton 
industry in Texas. From the beginning of commercial cot- 
ton growing in the state in 1822, acreage was concentrated 
in the Grand Prairie and the Blackland Belt of North and 
East Texas. But when the forces outlined above began put- 


* Until about 1935, more American cotton was exported than was used 
in this country. But thereafter, annual exports declined rapidly—from 7.2 
million bales in 1930 to 1.4 million bales in 1940. Exports shot up to as 
high as 5.2 million bales following World War II, but with the recovery of 
the war-torn countries, United States cotton men are faced with the same 
shrinking world markets as before. 

** The Texas Almanac is on firm ground here and no attempt is made to 
dispute this quotation, With the tremendous growth of industry since 
World War II, Texas is no longer an agarian state. Of all income received 
by individuals in Texas in 1955, 6.9% was farm income (i.e. net income 
of farm proprietors and wages of agricultural workers), according to the 
Office of Business Economies of the Department of Commerce. There is a 
tendency in reading statistics on the decline in the relative importance of 
agriculture, however, to get the impression that its components——such as 
cotton—are dying industries. This is not the ease; agriculture suffers greatly 
in the comparison not because it is dying, but because industry is expanding 
so rapidly. 
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ting the pressure on cotton growers in the 1930's, it be- 
came apparent that much of the cotton farming in these 
traditional areas was not situated to withstand the increas- 
ing competition. Many of the farms were too small for 
efficient use of newly developed cotton machinery. With 
the industrialization of North Texas and the Gulf Coast, 





BULLETIN—As the Review went to press, rains ranging 
from slow soakers to torrential downpours continued to fall 
over Texas except in District 6 (see map). In the eastern 
half of the state, downpours caused both washing of fields 
and floods of disastrous proportions. However, United States 
Department of Agriculture spokesmen in Austin report, 
“benefits from these drouth-breaking rains still far exceed 
damages.” Wet fields are keeping many farmers from plant- 
ing their seed, but, with the exception of the corn crop, these 
delays have not become serious yet. Early alerts from the 
U. S. Weather Bureau enabled stockmen to move most of 
their cattle out of the flooded lowlands in time to escape any 
appreciable losses. 





the rural population of these areas was siphoned into the 
cities and farm labor became scarce. Inertia and lack of 
capital thwarted many efforts to adopt competitively es- 
sential growing and marketing techniques. 

Instead of being driven to the wall as it was in other 
southern states, the cotton industry in Texas went west and 
settled in areas where it could compete. Principally in the 
High Plains but also in the Trans-Pecos, El Paso, Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, and Coastal Bend Regions, farmers 
were able to establish the type of streamlined operation 
that was necessary. The terrain was generally level and 
uniform, the farms large; machinery could be used at peak 
efficiency. 

A great benefit of this westward migration has been the 
shift to irrigation. Because the cotton plant is hardy and 
drouth-resistant, it had been planted on many soils and 
under climatic conditions that could only produce a profit- 
able crop under optimum conditions. With the move west, 
these farms were left to the production of crops for which 
they were better suited. In the new areas, the dry, hot 
climate eliminated much of the threat of insects and rot, 
while irrigation gave protection against the erratic pro- 
duction characteristic of dryland farming. 

As a result, the High Plains—a relatively small area— 
today produces more than one-tenth of the total U.S. cotton 
crop and one-third to one-half of the Texas crop. The area 


FARM CASH INCOME FROM COTTON AND COTTONSEED IN 1956 

















District Cotton Cottonseed Total 
Value (thousands of dollars) 

1-N : 78,768 11,616 90,384 

1-S . 201,955 29,783 231,738 

2 45,011 6,638 51,649 

3 592 87 679 

4 59,817 8,821 68,638 

5 23,690 3,494 27,184 

6 47,379 6,987 54,366 

7 592 87 679 

8 35,534 5,240 40,774 

9 25,467 3,756 29,223 

10 . 6,922 873 6,795 

10-A 67,516 9,957 77,473 

Total 592,243 87,339 679,582 

TOTAL FROM COTTON AND COTTONSEED . 679,582 

TOTAL CROPS 5 997,542 
TOTAL CROPS, LIVESTOCK, AND POULTRY 

PRODUCTS 1,773,903 
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1-N COTTON PRODUCTION IN 1908 


(by counties) 








Box 





LEGEND 
[____] Below 5,000 boles 
F389 5,000-10,000 bales 

Beseses"d 10,000-15,000 bales 
HE Above 15,000 bales 


Numbers refer to USDA Crop Reporting Districts 





probably constitutes the greatest concentration of cotton 
production in the world. 

Roughly three-fifths of the cotton acreage in the High 
Plains is irrigated. More than 40,000 irrigation wells are 
being pumped to supply the area’s more than 2 million 
acres of irrigated cotton. This represents an investment of 
more than $100 million in irrigation plants and equipment 
alone. But the returns are high——last year cotton and cot- 
tonseed brought the High Plains (Districts 1-N and 1-S) 
$322 million. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-March 














Percent 
Commodity 1957 1956 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 296,315 342,254 — 13 
Cotton ; 97,665 117,159 —17 
Cottonseed ........ 0 0 * 
Wheat . 1,747 4,010 + 93 
Oats 820 812 + 3 
Corn . ‘ 1,585 2,113 — 25 
Grain sorghum 14,854 15,959 — 7 
Flaxseed . 0 0 tins 
Peanuts 1,245 4,034 — 69 
Rice ia . ; 0 0 ** 
Cattle 54,108 67,156 — 19 
Calves 17,428 19,903 — 12 
Hogs 18,070 21,192 — 15 
Sheep and lambs . 4,383 6,487 — 32 
Wool : 771 791 — 8 
Mohair .... 4,405 2,102 +110 
Poultry 11,893 13,644 — 13 
Eggs 11,794 17,198 — 31 
Milk and milk products $1,019 83,495 — 7 
Fruit and vegetables 18,528 16,199 + 14 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete loca] marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 24. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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COTTON PRODUCTION IN 1955 





(by counties) 







LEGEND 


[_] Below 5,000 bales 
[PEFR 5,000-10,000 bales 
(ex8"a8al 10,000-15,000 boles 
BEBE Above 15,000 bales 


Numbers refer to USDA Crop Reporting Districts 


Yields from this and the other irrigated areas were at 
all-time highs in 1956, The average yield for the state was 
278 pounds per acre, third highest in Texas’ history, de- 
spite the severely low returns from drouth-hit dryland 
regions. Trans-Pecos cotton averaged two bales to the acre. 
Despite acreage controls and Soil Bank participation, pro- 
duction was 3.6 million bales (down from the 4 million 
mark of 1955, but above the 3.5 million average for the 
years 1945-1954). 

Planting for this year’s crop is completed in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley and well underway in the Coastal Bend, 
South Central, and Trans-Pecos areas; the rest of the state 
will be planting soon. Substantially all of Texas’ cotton 
acreage will be under cultivation by the end of June. 

Acreage allotments for the state are 7,563,000, slightly 
above the 1956 allotment of 7,420,000 acres. In 1956, par- 
ticipation in the Soil Bank was heavy and only 6,225,000 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14= 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Mar 1957 Mar 1957 








Mar Feb Mar from from 
Index 1957 1957 1956 Feb1957 Mar 1956 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS . 262 264 247 — 1 + 6 
ALL CROPS ............ a S64 258 234 — 2 +: 2 
Food grains .... ? : 232 228 224 + 3 + 4 
Feed grains and hay .... oi 198 161 — 2 + 21 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 238 238 150 “7 + 59 
Frat ......... tare ; 93 81 92 + 15 + 4 
Truck crops ........ ... 852 418 261 — 16 + 85 
Cotton .... ae , asi 252 249 es + 2 
Oil-bearing crops 293 297 236 — 1 + 24 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
PRODUCTS . B74 272 264 — 3 + 4 
Meat animals ‘Zeiss. 290 289 + 4 + & 
Dairy products ....... 248 260 242 — 6 + 2 
Poultry and eggs . 181 202 220 — 10 — 18 
Wool See . $29 323 248 + 2 + 33 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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of these acres were harvested. (Abandonment also con- 
tributed to this decrease.) This year, some 1.1 million 
acres have been put into the Soil Bank. 

Federal law prohibits the United States Department of 
Agriculture from estimating the Texas cotton acreage until 
July 1. Authoritative forecasts on production will not be 
available until August 1. However, with what the USDA 
calls “the most promising spring moisture situation in a 
number of years,” the prospects for the state’s dryland cot- 
ton to stage a comeback look good. This, together with the 
spectacular irrigated production, could lead to a bumper 
year for robust Texas cotton. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 














Mar 1957 Mar 1957 
Mar Feb Mar from from 

Classification 1957 1957 1956 Feb1957 Mar 1956 
TOTAL 2,599 1,681 3,007 + 55 — 14 
Cattle 2,172 1,248 2,450 + 74 — ll 
Calves 234 266 181 — 12 + 29 
Hogs 1 6 — 83 
Sheep 192 167 370 + 15 — 48 
INTERSTATE 2,265 1,370 2,880 + 65 — 21 
Cattle 1,860 1,001 2,338 + 86 — 20 
Calves 218 206 176 + 6 + 24 
Hogs 1 —100 
Sheep 187 163 365 + 15 — 49 
INTRASTATE 334 311 127 + 7 +163 
Cattle 312 247 112 + 26 +179 
Calves 16 60 5 — 73 +220 
Hogs 1 5 - 80 
Sheep 5 4 5 + 25 +s 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, $30 head per car; calves, 60 ; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-March 











Percent 
Commodity 1957 1956 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 9,542 14,904 - 36 
FRUIT 178 165 + 8 
Grapefruit 94 64 + 47 
Oranges 13 
Mixed citrus 71 101 — 30 
VEGETABLES 9,364 14,615 — 36 
Beets 31 62 — 50 
Broccoli 79 54 + 46 
Cabbage 722 2,323 — 69 
Carrots 2,746 3,787 —- 27 
Cauliflower ; 1,037 1,061 — 2 
Lettuce 822 1,403 — 41 
Onions 371 681 — 46 
Peppers 1 1 wind 
Spinach 844 866 — 83 
Mixed vegetables 2,662 4,324 — 38 
Endive and escarole 10 7 + 43 
Greens 36 36 se 
Turnips 1 6 — 83 
Beans 2 4 — 50 
ALL OTHERS 124 —100 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Finance: 


HIGH OPERATING COSTS CUT PROFITS 


By FRANCIS B. MAY 


Higher sales do not necessarily mean higher profits. 
Although the statement may sound paradoxical, a glance 
at recent information released by Temco Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Bell Aircraft Corporation, and Reed Roller Bit Com- 
pany proves its validity. 

All three—Temco, Bell, and Reed—enjoyed higher sales 
in 1956, yet all three realized declines in net profit because 
of increased operating costs. 

Despite record sales of $90.3 million by Temco Aircraft 
Corporation in 1956, net income decreased from 1955. In- 
creased research and development costs were largely re- 
sponsible for the decline. However, these costs are expected 
to result in increased earnings in the future. 

The net income of $2.3 million in 1956 was $1.35 a share 
on the 1.7-million common shares outstanding. Per-share 
earnings in 1955 on the same number of shares amounted 
to $1.85. 

Bell Aircraft Corporation also reports that rising pro- 
duction costs are holding earnings down despite sales in- 
creases. First quarter net income was less than the $1.6 
million (or 62 cents a share) earned during the first quar- 
ter of 1956. 

The company hopes to increase 1957 sales sufficiently to 
raise earnings above the $2.21 a share net for 1956. Recent 
acquisition of the Lake Erie Engineering Corporation was 
one step in the company’s program of diversification de- 
signed to improve earnings. Future purchases will be in 
the metal-working industries and will probably be made 
with stock rather than cash. 

Reed Roller Bit Company sales for the first quarter of 
1957 amounted to $8.3 million—a record for that period 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-March 31 











Percent 
Account 1956-57 1955-56 change 
TOTAL $499,225,623 $506,609,817 — 1 
Ad valorem, inheritance, 
and poil taxes 35,145,512 35,137,148 oe 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes 23,423,185 23,756,130 — 1 


Crude oil production taxes 85,153,040 79,585,613 + 7 


Other gross receipts and 


production taxes 11,754,814 10,714,063 + 10 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 13,862,962 15,980,629 — 13 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 93,813,453 88,123,694 + 6 
Cigarette tax and licenses 25,865,460 25,050,181 + 8 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses 18,877,648 16,891,407 + 12 
Automobile and other sales taxes 12,255,753 13,259,072 — 8 
All licenses and fees 16,818,099 16,013,609 + 5 
Franchise taxes 6,502,285 7,082,691 — 8 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, 

and bonuses 12,070,300 24,531,560 51 
Oil and gas royalties 17,144,509 15,742,796 9 


12,991,220 
16,235,593 


Interest earned 


Unclassified receipts 


+ 
11,637,709 + 12 
11,638,691 + 

+4 


Other miscellaneous revenue 7,859,600 5,990,237 31 
Federal aid for highways 12,921,226 24,821,054 48 
Federal aid for public welfare 65,854,642 69,410,591 — 5 
Other federal aid 10,412,818 11,118,730 — 6 
Donations and grants 263,504 124,212 +112 





**Change is less than one-half of one per percent. 
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—despite a decline in drilling activity. Per-share earnings 
dropped to between 60 and 65 cents compared with 82 
cents earned in the first quarter of 1955. Higher labor and 
material costs caused the reduction. 

Texas Instruments, Incorporated, the largest manufac- 
turer of transistors in the nation and the largest precision 
optics producer west of the Mississippi River, reports that 
1956 sales and earnings reached record levels. Further 
gains are expected for 1957. 

Sales, at a peak of $45.7 million, were 59% above the 
1955 figure. Net earnings of $2.3 million rose 44% from 
the $1.6 million earned in 1955. Earnings per share totalled 
72 cents in 1956 and 50 cents in 1955. 

Lone Star Steel Company officials expect sales and earn- 
ings for 1957 to show a “considerable increase” over 1956. 
While the exact amount of increase in sales was not pre- 
dicted, indications are that profits per share should be 
about $4.50. This would compare favorably with the $3.84 
a share earned in 1956. First quarter 1957 results are en- 
couraging since the weakening of demand for steel prod- 
ucts experienced by most steel manufacturers has not 
affected Lone Star. More than 90% of the company’s sales 
are in oil field pipe and tubing. The demand for pipe has 
not slackened in the company’s sales territory. 


OIL, GAS, UTILITIES 

Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Company reports a 1956 net 
income of $7.2 million, or $2.01 a share. This is a decline 
of 21 cents a share from 1955 earnings. Gross income in 
1956 of $23.9 million was up slightly from the $23.3 mil- 
lion grossed in 1955. Continued increases in labor and 
material costs were cited as reasons for the decline. 

The January 1957 increase in crude oil prices came too 
late to affect 1956 operating results and is not expected to 
offset entirely the increase in costs. Despite these factors 
the company paid the highest dividend in its history in 
1956—$1 a share. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company made record sales and 
profits in 1956. Gross income of $221.5 million exceeded 
the $179.5-million income in 1955 by a wide margin. Per- 
share earnings of $2.11 exceeded by 58 cents the $1.53 
earned on the same number of shares in 1955. The com- 
pany’s current expansion program will increase its gas- 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Interna] Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-March 31 











Percent 
District 1956-57 1955-56 change 

TEXAS $1,687,626,866 $1,583,550,176 + 7 

Income 779,154,371 767,913,013 + 1 

Employment 21,427,298 21,281,385 + 1 

Withholding 728,523,560 666,738,386 + 9 

Other 158,521,634 127,617,442 + 24 
SOUTHERN 

DISTRICT 903,131,541 835,486,551 + 8 

Income 423,056,062 414,921,665 + 2 

Employment 5,658,794 4,937,132 + 15 

Withholding 376,352,205 339,369,474 + ll 

Other 98,064,479 76,258,280 + 29 
NORTHERN 

DISTRICT 784,495,325 748,063,625 + 6& 

Income ae 356,098,309 352,991,348 2 ae | 

Employment 15,768,504 16,344,203 — 4 

Withholding 352,171,355 327,368,912 + 8 

Other 60,457,155 51,359,162 + 18 





7Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 
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carrying capacity by 435 million cubic feet a day, bringing 
total delivery capacity to a figure in excess of 3 billion 
cubic feet daily. 

The 1956 earnings of Woodley Petroleum Company rose 
to a record high of $2.2 million, or $2.92 a common share. 
This was a significant increase over the net of $1.4 million, 
or $1.80 a share, earned in 1955. Gross operating income 
of $6 million was well above the $4.5 million for 1955. 

The need for additional funds to pursue the company’s 
capital expenditures program precludes any possibility of 
an increase in cash dividends at this time. A stock dividend 
of 3% for the first quarter of 1957 was declared. 

Fifteen Oil Company earned 78 cents a share in 1956 
on the 1.3 million shares outstanding. This was a 13-cent 
increase over the 65 cents a share earned in 1955 on 
1.2 million shares. Operating revenues of $2.4 million 
were substantially above the $1.8 million received in 1955. 

Officials of Pioneer Natural Gas Company expect sales 
of $22 million in 1957. This should result in earnings of 
3% to 7% above the 1956 level of $2.02 a share. In- 
creased use of natural gas as a source of power for irri- 
gation and increased sales to residential consumers will 
provide the anticipated increase in demand. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Mar 1957 Mar 1957 Mar 1956 
from from from 
Account Feb 1957 Mar 1956 Feb 1956 
TOTAL ASSETS + 8 + 8 + 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 2 + 2 ** 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves se — 1 20 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans — 2 — 1 — 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities ** + 14 + 1 
Real estate loans + 2 — 6 +e 
Other loans + 8 + 6 + 2 
Total U. S. Government 
securities + + 5 + 
Treasury bills + 65 + $1 + i 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness . — 83 — 29 + 38 
Treasury notes . + 22 — 2 — 2 
Bonds + 2 + 1 — 1 
Other securities se + 10 — 5 
Loans to banks — 4 +117 + 50 
Reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks — 2 — 4 — 1 
Cash in vaults . — 2 o + 9 
Balance with domestic banks 17 + 7 + 11 
Other net assets — 56 + 13 5 sai 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 3 + $ eg 
Total adjusted deposits + 3 + 1 + 1 
Demand deposits + 2 + 1 — 2 
Time deposits + § + 6 +s 
U. S. Government deposits + 36 — 42 + 86 
Total interbank deposits + 10 + 9 +: g 
Domestic banks + 10 + 9 + 8 
Foreign banks ' bd — 10 + 17 
Borrowings -........ arate .- — 79 +4900 — 94 
Other liabilities — 16 + 17 — 38 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS se + 7 - 1 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month, 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Local Business Conditions 





Percent change 


Mar 1957 Mar 1957 

















March from from 
City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores t 39 — 6 
General merchandise stores + $8 — 30 

Postal receipts $ 75,230 s + 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 953,849 — 12 78 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 74,370 - 1 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 60,293 — 1 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 + 2 — 12 

Employment 30,150 - 6 + 8 
Manufacturing employment 3,550 + 1 + 6 

Percent unemployed 5.5 —_ ee 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts $ 3.079 ss + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,000 — 33 — 83 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,287 ed + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 4,117 ~ 1 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 + 2 0 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

Retail sales + 17 - 5 
Apparel stores + 12 — 18 
Automotive stores + 34 — 7 
Drug stores + 1 — 2 
Eating and drinking places + 14 + 3 
Florists — 12 — 27 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ss — il 
Liquor stores + il — 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores = — 18 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers — 6 - 6 

Postal receipts = 124,587 — 15 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,877,476 + 14 + 68 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 166,432 + 3 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 100,963 2 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.6 + 6 + 10 

Employment 47,800 — § + 5 
Manufacturing employment 5,260 + 1 + 3 

Percent unemployed 5.5 — 15 se 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts $ 20,501 — 15 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 581,455 — 20 — 54 

Employment (area) 201,600 — 5 r 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 67,650 1 + 10 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 8 + 7 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 

Retail sales + 17 — 10 
Apparel stores + 27 — 13 
Automotive stores + 19 — 22 
Eating and drinking places + 14 + 7 
Food stores + 14 — 1 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 8 ss 
Gasoline and service stations -- + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 38 — 1 

Postal receipts $ 270,230 ae + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,345,579 — ll — 71 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 167,973 + 10 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 128,240 + 9 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 + 8 + 9 

Employment 70,300 — 4 + 3 
Manufacturing employment 5,250 + 1 + 7 

Percent unemployed 4.0 — 6 + 
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Percent change 








Mar 1957 Mar 1957 























March from from 
City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts g 18,322 + 17 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 951,030 +192 +144 

Bank debits (thousands) g 19,816 + 7 + 6& 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 26,386 — 1 + § 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 + F +s 

Employment (area) 419,400 3 + & 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,625 os ae: | 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 — 3 + 9 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales + 8 — 8 
Apparel stores + 29 — 17 
Automotive stores t 8 + 6 
Eating and drinking places + 15 — 2 
Food stores + 13 + §& 
Gasoline and service stations + 6 + 10 
General merchandise stores + 15 — 18 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 10 + 2 

Postal receipts $ 81,490 — 9 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,154,817 + 4 +159 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 150,853 + 4 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 105,763 — 3 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 + 6 + 18 

Employment (area) 84,500 — 6 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 29,240 +s + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + 12 + 4 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts $ 8,024 + 19 +s 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 73,346 wie! — 39 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,081 - 1 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)f . $ 12,294 — 1 * 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 7. + 11 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores + 21 + ¥ 
Drug stores — 6 — 21 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 21 we 

Postal receipts $ 24,408 + 11 + 47 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 231,880 - 2 — 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 29,328 + 6 + 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! -$ 24,825 — 1 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.1 + 8 + 31 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores — 6 —i 

Postal receipts $ 12,461 — 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 73,450 19 — 48 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,348 + 4 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 17,775 6 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 8 + 8 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts 3,428 + 12 — 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,375 +375 — 88 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,725 + 20 + © 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){} _$ 6,188 — 2 + I 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.2 + 22 + @ 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts $ 5,704 — 38 oe 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,000 — 45 + 64 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,617 + 4 r 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 12,035 — 2 - 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 r 7 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 





















































Mar 1957 Mar 1957 Mar 1957 Mar _ 
March from from March ‘om fro 
City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar | 1956 

BROWNSVILLE ipep 36. ,066) DALLAS (pop. 538 924") 

Retail sales : : + & — 3 Retail sales _.. : : 3 + 10 — 4 
Automotive stores : — 1 — 19 Apparel stores - oe + 12 — 14 
Lumber, building material, and Automotive stores . + 10 + 10 

hardware stores + &§& — 24 Drug stores ~ g — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 272,641 + 29 + 75 Eating and drinking places . + 10 + 1 

Florists + 7 — 25 

BROWNWOOD fascia 20 ,181) Food stores Page ate 

Retell sales... + 28 ae Furniture and household 
Apparel stores + 26 ike appliance stores + 27 — 9 
Automotive stores + 32 Ce | Gasoline and service stations + % — 4 

Postal receipts $ 16,303 + 6 : General merchandise stores . +. 4 — 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,465 — 88 — 94 Jewelry stores . +4 =(26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10327 + 8 — 5 Lamiber, building materiel, and 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} .$ 11,736 — 1 — 2 hardware stores pneceemmannnoenmeene, wean a — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ? 10.5 + 9 — 4 Office, store, and school 

supply dealers ~.................. sa Admataspred — 65 — 11 
r Postal receipts +e + 4 

BRYAN sail 23, 883 ? Building permits, less federal contracts $13,564,654 + 87 + 44 

Retell sales i Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,211,801 +13 + 4 
Asoerd stores a bie es End-of-month deposits (thousands) +t. $ 967,564 ** —1 

Postal receipts $ 16,285 ees =" Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 27.5 + 13 + & 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 404,830 + 16 + 36 Bapieuent (even) _. ; 339,000 eee oe 

Manufacturing emnployment (area) 89,800 + 2 + 10 

cw Suer- 5 230) $ 3,589 ne + 10 Percent unemployed (area) 2.8 — 10 + 12 

Bank debits (thomands) $ 2,507 + 4 + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _ $ 3,516 — 3 — 9 DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 + 56 + 17 Drug stores oe + 10 Meer 
Lumber, building material, and Bostatoresatnte... $ 21,616 + 10 4+ 12 

hardware stores ............... a + 35 —H Building permits, ‘om federal contracts $ 266,700 + § — 23 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,430 + 9 + 1 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165, 458° ) End-of-month deposits (thousands) { ...$ 16,920 + 2 — 2 

Retail sales .. +t 9 v4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 4 + 8 
Apparel stores + 15 — 27 
Automotive stores + 12 + 16 EDINBURG (pop. 15 caineald 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receints 8,193 og —— 

hardware stores sae. + 21 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 86,090 +159 + 31 

Postal receipts $ 124,695 cad oe Bank debits: (hoosands) $ 8,752 ates eta 

Building permits, less federal contracts$ 971,450 — 9 — 77 Eni-of-month deposits (thousands)? _$ 7,309 See Jag 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 194,347 + 14 + § 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ ..$ 111,930 ** + 7 r 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 20.9 + 14 + 2 EL PASO salted 244, 400 ) 

Employment ...... ; 94,700 — 6 + 1 Retail sales ...... ee. oe 
Manufacturing anabncet . peinipieees 8,340 ss + 4 Apparel stores epi a ant : + 13 — is 

Percent unemployed : 6.0 sare =% Automotive stores _... — 9 — 16 

Drug stores - ue ‘ : + 7 — 1 
General merchandise stores sam + 21 — 12 

CORSICANA (pop. 19 alt) Lumber, building material, and 

Postal receipts ....... 18,162 = re hardware stores ............... ? + 6 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contests ; 97,165 + 20 — 77 Dastal caine oe $ 193,824 ae ve 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 14,572 ot: ee Building permits, tom federal contracts $ 2,383,685 — 49 — 65 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { ..$ 23,313 bh + 6 Bank debite. (thousands). $ 270,935 sone + 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover oS ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 136,776 — 5 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 + 10 + 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Employment —...... 783,60 —656 + 8 

Postal receipts $ 10,003 +e Manufacturing emblem a 12,825 — 1 + 6 

Building permits, less Sederal contracts $ 34,792 + 10 — 71 Percent unemployed _....... WAS 4.7 sin meat 

Bank debits (thousands) ae 6,595 — il — 30 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft ....$ 12,702 + 17 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 — 17 — 36 GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts -... $ 13,131 — 4 — 14 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,095,780 +256 — 31 

Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) ....... $ 15,371 + 12 + 4 
Automotive stores ................ - + 28 rei End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 12,881 — 1 — 17 

Postal receipts $ 12,481 — 27 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 12 + 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 256,457 +735 +447 Employment (area) 339,000 ee ae 

Bank debits (thousands) $ = 15,963 + 10 + a8 Manufacturing employment (area) 89,800 + 2 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f ....$ 16,824 oe + 10 Percent unemployed (area) ..... 2.8 46 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.4 + 10 + 4 

For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change = 


Mar 1 1957 























Mar 1957 Mar 1957 Mar 1957 
March from from March from from 
City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 
~ r 

FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales + 15 — 4 Retail sales — <n 
Apparel stores + 26 - 9 Apparel stores + 17 — 33 
Automotive stores + 14 — 1 Automotive stores — 20 — 15 
Drug stores + 6 6 Lumber, building material, and 
Eating and drinking places + 12 1 hardware stores + 16 — 24 
Food stores + 14 ** Postal receipts $ 14,163 — 12 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contracts $ 147,600 46 — 44 

appliance stores + 6 18 Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,969 + 11 + 6 
Gasoline and service stations + 4 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) } = 14,949 + 2 + 4 
General merchandise stores + 18 — 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 + 11 + 4 
Hay, grain, and feed stores - 2 4 =] . 

_and feed stores HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 
Lumber, building material, and : : 
oe - Retail sales 

hardware stores 7 | : . 

° es ae = as Automotive stores + 25 ~ 12 

Postal receipts $ 561,374 7 15 ee ; 

Sie = SS Lumber, building material, and 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,095,356 + 5 7 
: a a se s hardware stores 11 — 8 

Sank debits (thousands) $ 681,204 7 6 < . >. na 2 é 

= ‘ ane 60 - Postal receipts $ 26,103 - 8 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)}..$ 370,127 1 + 5 Seassian E re : 

: eae Building permits, less federal contracts $ 444,600 + 49 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.2 8 1 . sia a 

: - * 7. Bank debits (thousands ) $ 80,844 + ® — 6 

Employment (area) 201,600 — 5 +t 4 E 

x ia End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 20,841 — 4 - 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 67,650 1 + 10 x * 
: id Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 + 18 — 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.8 ~ + 7 

A, ti e 
— ma HENDERSON (pop. 11,606") 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") Retail sales + & 
tat) eolen + 9 ‘ : 

Retail sales sh ‘ Apparel stores sa 
Apparel stores r 16 arene Automotive stores 36 + 27 
Furniture and household r : Drug stores 18 + 34 

appliance stores oe + 18 General merchandise stores + 10 — 28 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts $ 7,190 as — 10 

ye + 20 — as % aa a oy 

hardware Sores : ; ‘ c i Building permits, less federal contracts $ 61,300 + 87 — 71 

Postal receipts ™ 68,185 = = Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,092 26 + 14 

3 ing permits sss federal c acts 5,456 — 37 + 56 . R - = 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 185,459 ‘ . End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .. $ 13,780 — 5 — 4 
™ shite =< s = 99_56¢ + ) 5 = . rc 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 99,569 1€ 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.0 + 28 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! . $ 70,500 _ 4 +t 2 = 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 + 18 11 HEREEF ORD (pop. 8, 500° ) 

Employment (area) 48,750 — 6 5 Postal receipts $ 6,311 + 23 + 39 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,580 <- 4 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 67,050 45 = te | 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.6 2 15 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,540 25 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 10,751 - 4 + 1 

x 

GIDDINGS (pop. < 2,93 2) Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.1 — 22 — 2 

Postal receipts $ 2,745 + 27 - 2 x — = 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,934 + 15 + 6 HOUSTON (pop. 700,508 ) 7 Me 

ts sales + * 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 3,295 — 14 - 6 . “te on ig : e L 2» 

> ae Apparel stores T 7 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 t 18 + 10 sie ee zahig ‘ 
Automotive stores{ + 18 ame! ae 

~ ~ —— — 4. 5 di 

GILMER (pop. 4,096) Drug stores 5 + 8 

Retail sales Eating and drinking places] + 6 + 8 
General merchandise stores 29 — 29 Food stores { + 13 + 4 
Lumber, building material, and Furniture, and household 

hardware stores + 18 == 16 appliance stores{ + 19 + 5 
Postal receipts $ 2.969 — | | Gasoline and service stations‘ + 11 + 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 20,850 +248 + 10 General merchandise stores] + 17 — 13 

; Lumber, building material, and 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5 305) hardware stores{ + 6 — 8 

Postal receipts 3,820 <a Other retail stores{ + § — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) : 3,436 9 Postal receipts $ 1,105,036 4+ 4} + jj 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){_ $ 4,257 2 - 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $16,531,087 — 23 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 aa 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,307,232  £ + 3 

Employment (area) 25,450 4 : =< End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft .. $ 1,229,046 *e + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,860 ua. + 13 Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.4 8 — 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 —s Employment (area) 419,400 — § + 5 

Manufacturing employment (area) 93,625 *% + 7 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 7966) Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 - 8 + 9 

Postal receipts 1,193 — 2 ** rs = 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,874 + 55 1 31 KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) f _.$ 3,099 + 6 6 Postal receipts $ 10,543 , & oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 + 52 ic 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 115,208 — 64 + 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,833 + 16 + 8 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594.) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,891 — 1 — 6 

Postal receipts $ 17,403 + 2 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 878,619 284 +101 Employment (area) 25,450 - 4 + 4 

Employment (area) 329,000 — 3 + 4 Manufacturing employment (area) 4,866 + 1 + 12 
Manufacturing employment (area) 89,800 + 2 10 Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 — 2 +*% 
_ wiiind . ares 98 fs 1. D ———- ; 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 10 12 For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change 





Mar 1957 Mar 1957 


Percent change 





Mar 1957 Mar 1957 
































March from from March from from 
City and item 19567 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) LONGVIEW (pop. 34 — 
Retail sales ~— ” Postal receipts .. 30,932 + 10 
Automotive stores ............ . 4.640 ve + a Building permits, less Sedeval eunahananiie ; 342,920 + 78 — 40 
Postal receipts . messsseneennenee $ a ae Re Bank debits (thousands) s “aes +s ~~? 
Bank debits (thousands) | = $ 5, a) End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t ..$ 37,903 — 2 + :3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? . $ 7,281 + 4 + 4 Anunal cate of depeat tarnover 11.2 ara — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover — 10.0 + § — 15 Wmulosment (avee) 25.450 ae aa — 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,860 + 1 + 12 
r 
KILLEEN (pop. 21 076 ) Percent unemployed (area) - 4.0 — 2 aad 
Postal receipts . 18,678 + ¢ — 8 
Building permits, less federal sninenie $ 43,400 + 48 — 50 "Or 
Bank debits (thousands) _.............$ 6,768 +18 —17 MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) } _$ 5,229 — 29 — 12 Some sieeds oe aos 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + 32 — 20 aaah eciniettiihitia olan + 29 49 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4. .69) Postal receipts $ 16,056 — 22 — 8 
Postal receipts - 3,629 + 27 + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 121,677 + 11 — 8 
Building permite, ‘lene federal contracts ; $6,110 — 29 + 53 Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,536 - — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) —_............... a 4,845 + 19 — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 17,654 — 10 — 17 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft __$ 6,051 + 4 — Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 + 18 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.8 + 20 + 2 MERCEDES (pop. 10, 081 ) 
LAREDO (pop. 59. »350°) Postal receipts 4,568 + a8 8 
Postal receipts . 21,915 o£ i -¥ Building permits, less federal contracts ; 8,100 — 45 — 29 
Building permite, les federal quntrects $ 949,028 +2934 +1554 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,142 + 12 a in 
Bank debits (thousands) - : .e 24,601 + 18 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t s 6,269 + 8 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (limeade)' $ 19,559 oe aoe Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 + 18 — 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.1 + 14 + 8 MIDLAND (pop. 42 ,600°) 
I I AN Postal receipts $ 56,539 — 10 — 4 
Ponte sO (pop. - 9954) $ 1,742 = Pie | Building permits, hens federal contracts $ 2,322,000 — 17 + 85 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,885 + 20 + 16 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 72,100 A, +3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) f ....$ 8,212 — 6 + 8 ae (thousands )} ....$ — a " + is 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 25 + 5 TRS FEVO GF CERCME CUEROVEE: : : 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) | es ee SPEED : 
Postal receipts . as == = Postal receipts - — a Bi 
Building permite, yon felon contracts ; 28,700 + 85 + 15 Building permats lee federal contracts pes ae Bb os 
Bank debits (thousands) ...........$ 8,612 + 8 +6 ies iran phe my 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,614 + s — 4 Pee eg yr thie (thousands) ...$ ys : ; + 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _.. 9.4 + 11 + 12 nnual rate of deposit turnover : =" ae 
LUFKIN (pop. 18,600") NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) 
Retail sales Postal receipts - 22,509 +113 + 15 
en oan een ee aoe + 9 — 6 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 26,700 — 29 — 82 
Postal receipts ............ : eek Se 14,968 + 2 + 15 Bank debits (thousands) _- $ 11,810 + 7 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 141,750 —17 — 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft ....$ 14,455 — 2 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) -....... $ 24,306 + $2 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 22,428 — 5 — 2 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _...... 12.7 + 82 — 7 Retail sales 
Automotive stores + 25 + 8 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) Postal receipts _. $ 1473 —- 5 —T 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 42,419 — 45 — 59 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,085 + 21 | 
Bank debits (thousands) Snidsdensiboones . $ 6,955 + 12 + 6 Bank debits (thousands ) c $ 7,899 «a $2 —— 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) . $ 11,527 + 1 — 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) { ..$ 9,695 + & — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 7.3 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 10.0 ee ie 
— — mee : 4 S Pe Retail sales _.. + 8 — 19 
edt hey 2: 2 ieee areca Furniture and cnnabete 
I Nc iccs | cies + 18 + 9 etnies ahbins _ 97 aie 
Furniture and household Sik samen ae z $ 49, 242 ie + 4 
appliance stores seeie — 6 a ze P 
Gist: eninatieniinn ie. + 24 ana Building permits, less federal qantracte $ 1,935,051 + 70 — 6 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores —........... iat — 15 + 8 ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Postal receipts —_ £ 98, 046 + 12 + 2 haat: deen + 18 — 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts § 2,511,664 + + 26 Lumber, buildin: chanted, and 
Bank debits (thousands) __..............$ 146,421 + 5 + 6 nice sad Pe aw 
a ne ia s+ 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 270,100 —12 — 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 + 11 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 21 848 Pi i 
sense a inves antes Mee ye * : - : End-of-month deposits (dheusends)? $ 24,918 + 12 + 65 
eaghering engleyment ‘ Annual rate of deposit turnover Tit + 2 + 7% 
Percent unemployed .............--..............-. 5.3 — 2 — 2 
For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 




















Percent change Percent change _ 





Mar! 1957 












































Mar 1957. “Mar 1957 Mar 1] 1957 
’ March from from March from from 
City and item 1957 _ Feb 1957 Mar 1956 City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 
r 
PALESTINE (pop. 15,063 ) SAN ANGELO (pop. 62 359°) 
Postal receipts 9,293 Retail sales 15 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 124,425 +147 — 68 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,919 + 16 + 17 appliance stores 1 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t —. $ 13,591 + 1 + 8 Lumber, building material, and 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 13 + 4 hardware stores a i ns OE 
RSS: Sarg 2 SAN iam ail = es es Postal receipts $ 49,162 3 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 375,159 35 17 
Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) $ 46,820 + 10 2 
Automotive stores + 19 > * End-of-month deposits (thousands)}{ .. $ 45,202 4 — 1 
> rece iT BT —— — 
Postal receipts $ 14,457 11 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 + 10 de 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,659,566 +646 +212 Employment 22,700 aaa ws 
Bank debits (thousands) & 18,890 + 8 + 18 Manufacturing employment 2,760 1 sans 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 21,803 — 10 + 2 Percent unemployed 5.2 : 2 + 2) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 7 + 10 Saas ithe haliligcigiaetanamakes ssaentseliiatae 
PARIS (pop. 21.643) SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 
. (pop. 21,643) Retail sales + 14 - 5 
Retail sales + 10 — 14 A ia +17 ee 
Automotive stores + 6 — § Sabi ere wa < = 
Postal receipts $ 18,748 +i —s&5 eee ee = Pi 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 91,089 — 7 + 69 ane Aciexs 1 f ‘ - 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,478 + 8 + 4 aa ew: and drinking places t he pee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ) t 14,362 — 3 — 2 “ ‘stores dh hold Eh 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 > > + 6 aegis sia eiseraisaiia 
= appliance stores + 13 - 6 
Gasoli service stations 13 5 
PAS. ADENA (pop. 22 483) oe and sto rai : “ 2 
Postal receipts 24,384 + 18 + 82 ma aa saghla ig oa 
Building permits, lene federa] contracts : 663,917 + 7 — 55 aa ullding material, anc ‘ 
q stores 5 8 
Employment (area) ae ae 4 6 eee poeppoan ; ye 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,625 oe + 7 _— Suits $ al ia : 
* Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,610,511 + 67 — 5 
Percent unemployed (area) 8.5 — 8 + 2 : 
winks a Bank debits (thousands) $ 490,184 4 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 335,696 - 1 - 2 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) = ° so Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 Fo rs 
Postal receipts $ 4,371 — 2 — a" TEE 185.500 . 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,646 — 69 — 6 es ss a Be m a poses 4 3 
Bank debits (thousands) ; — ++ =k Pins sacedzentnor alr i iaga ay + 93 
ere n 5.8 ae 23 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { ..$ 3,585 2 — 56 eecepr Sarre rwerr ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 10 — 6 a SENEe ee a 
eccigtieendecaimingncnnticnnn ae MARCOS (pop. 9 980) 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 044) Postal receipts $ 9,719 + 31 oie 
Retail sales — | + £ Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,903 + 38 — 96 
Apparel stores + 10 — 30 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,058 + 19 + § 
Postal receipts $ 12,264 2 ae End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _. $ 7,680 - 1 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 87,000 = — Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 20 + 28 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,651 — 2 selb a i 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 25,293 — 2 SEGUIN (pop. 14,000') 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 — 61 Postal receipts $ 8,569 + 22 — 4 
— . Building permits, less federal contracts $ 56,520 - 17 + 52 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") Bank debits (thousands) $ 105 +6 —h 
Retail sales + 13 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft ..$ 13,958 — 7 — 9 
Apparel stores + 23 — 21 Annual! rate of deposit turnover 6.0 11 
Automotive stores + 12 + 14 —-— ———_—_—— 
Eating and drinking places + 22 — 5 SHERMAN (pop 95 855°) 
Food stores + 14 + 4 : 24 
. Retail sales + 2 + 2 
Furniture and household ; 
“ ‘ ~ Apparel stores + 48 — 35 
appliance stores + $ — 23 r 3 ah hold 
General merchandise stores + 23 — 19 panto cas ieee - 
Postal receipts OO, — ee ae ape ae Cm. toe 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 291,784 — 21 — §1 gre ine ul — material, anc ‘ : 
Bank debits (thousands) ae +8 +9 2S oS Ree ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ...$ 43,797 — 1 — 1 ap maaatiensie z0,018 sf i 
cS : ° . Building permits, less federal contracts $ 188,454 — 57 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 + 13 + 23 é 
S é Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,195 — 24 
Employment (area) 84,500 — 6 + i End-of hd i "ee Ey ; 
Menatacturing enpleyment (aren) 29.240 a i = >nd-of-month deposits (thousands) { _$ 18,278 + 4 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + 12 + 4 7 FS ee Rp oe 
SLATON (pop. 5,036) 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4 eer) Postal receipts $ 242 — 9 
Postal receipts 3,269 — 5 — 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,350 — 59 — 95 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 31,000 — 48 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,352 — 6 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,823 — 2 — 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands); ..$ 4,239 — 4 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _.$ 5,891 + 1 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 +* — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 1 — 17 — 
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Percent change 



































Perce ent c hange_ 


Mar 1957 

















Mar 1957 Mar 1957 Mar 1951 
March rom from March from fro 
City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 City and item 1957 Feb 1957 Mar 1956 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111") ‘ TYLER (pop. 49,443") 
Postal receipts $ 9,217 + 8 Retail sales 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 441,642 +182 +115 Automotive stores x“ % oe 
Bank debits (thousands) aiacas $ 14,326 + 1 + 10 Postal receipts $ 56,499 2 16 } 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ...$ 16,202 — + 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 722,155 + 18 — 40 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 + 650 Bank debits (thousands ) $ 76,689 4 3 ies 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 60,048 + 2 + 4 
SULPHUR SPRINGS on. 9 890°) Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 + To 4 
Postal receipts 5,616 — 6 +~ $ ciate wa oe 
Building permits, Sea federal contracts ; 85,935 — 70 
Bank debits (thousands) .............$ 8,669 +13 + 9 VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

>, = ; “ 7 705 4 * 
End-of-month deposits (Uisenaandn)t $ 10,000 — 9 — 9 Postal receipts 7,705 8 i 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 18 + 15 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 44,325 — 4 + 60 

Bank debits (theusands) $ 9,672 — 7 , 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13 ar?) End-of-month deposits (thousands){  §$ 18,541 +2 — 8 
Postal receipts ....... 10,040 mae, Ee Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.3 - 5 + 8 
Building penunite, less Sedona’ mnbpente ; 127,680 — 41 + 6 ee ee ’ 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,754 + ad i 20 VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { —..$ 12,179 : es — 26 Retail sales eg r 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 5 cae ea. Automotive stores LE: § 1 

een Furniture and household 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) appliance stores + 27 — 
Retail sales Gasoline and service stations yg - 6 

Automotive stores : + 36 —— ie Lumber, building material, and 
Postal receipts : $ 7,269 +. & — 11 hardware stores aa — 28 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 202,745 +228 + 26 Postal receipts $ 22,281 ~ 40 ae 
Bank debits (thousands) : $ 6,060 + 11 — 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 383,804 — 62 — 72 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf ....$ 10,016 — 8 — 19 ete f a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.2 + 4 + 18 

WACO (pop. 101,824") 
TEMPLE ( oO 33 9912") Retail sales + 14 — 17 
Retail sales P Pp. eae calee Apparel stores ............- 7 + 36 — 14 

Apparel stores + 20 ae a General merchandise stores + 20 — 20 

Drug stores a 4 ans Postal receipts $ 110,025 + 12 + 12 

Food stores NE eens ead ioe 8. ie 9 e 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 536,456 — 75 — 68 
Postal receipts ....... $ 22,902 an AD pe Pe, Bank debits (thousands) $ 96,617 + 13 - 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 177,147 — 10 — 66 End-of-month deposits (thousands) } _ $ 68,085 oo 3 ee 
Bank debits (thousands) _.... _$ 17,439 4 oe Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 15 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)}+$ 26,582 2 — 1 Employment - i r 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 — 14 Manufacturing employment 9,590 ae. 5 a 

Percent unemployed 4.6 — 8 — 2 
TEXARKANA (pop. 24,753) _ —— — 
Retail sales ...... +2 —21 WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) 

Automotive stores pence : + 30 — 23 Postal receipts $ 6,572 cee he 
Postal receipts§ ....... --- --$ 40,483 = 10 aaa Building permits, less federal contracts $ 60,300 +240 +141 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 141,752 + 69 + 66 3ank debits (thousands) $ 10,971 + 16 5 
Bank debits (thousands) § —.... $ 38,669 + 11 sak: End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf ._$ 7,490 rs — 40 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { ....$ 16,086 — 1 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.0 + 62 73 
Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 14.4 ae 5 pei certs Se ie cis net eaeee 
Employment§ $2,250 — 12 3 WI HI 

Manufacturing employment# 4,810 — 1 — 8 Cc TA FALLS (pop. 103, 152" ) 

Percent unemployed§ 11.3 ++ + 14 Retail sales t 19 =e 
Automotive stores + 22 — 4 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000') Furniture and household 
Retail sales appliance stores + 18 + 13 

Lumber, building material, and Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores: ..........-..<........... ines : + 8 — 10 hardware stores - a = ae 
Postal receipts _..... al — 16,087 + 12 + 18 Postal receipts $ 85,051 — 8 — 1 
Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 493,145 + 5 + 1 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 945,439 + 80 + 62 
Bank debits (thousands) .......... if 34,194 te $8 *% Bank debits (thousands) $ 94,167 + 7 — 4 
End-of-month deposits hemsende)? - $ $2,778 + 14 ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 101,741 r 8 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 13.3 + 16 — 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 a — oe 
Employment (area) . = 48,750 — 6 + 5 Employment 37,950 ig + 2 

Manufacturing employment (area) 11,580 + 1 + 5 Manufacturing employment 3,630 ~ 5 
Percent unemployed (area) ............. 5.6 — 2 — 15 Percent unemployed 3.8 = 1g 78 








tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 

TRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 


"1950 Urbanized Census. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








Average 
Year-to-date month 
average ° 
1957 1956 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tTexas business activity, index (100. 0)... oie 7 184 173 
tMiscellaneous freight carloadings in SW Dist. % index c 10. 0)... Shei 88 93 
tOrdinary life insurance sales, index adjusted for price 
changes (4.2) : 288 245 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index..............................-. : : 37 341 285 
Bank debits, index Sn a 225 a 2 229 217 
Bank debits in U. S., nich a y 198 187 
Wholesale prices in U. ae unadjusted index . SP ae ee g : : 116.9 114.3 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index ; & 20. 120.5 117.8 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index . rf BA 118.6 116.2 
Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, at seasonally ‘adjusted 
annual rate) : : Sepia ukinianie se Nantatencaeae 37. 336. 335. $ 3364 $ 325.3 
Corporation charters issued (number). é 7 547 389 491 
Business failures (number) ..................-....... 28 Son 27 


TRADE 
tTotal retail sales, index adjusted for price changes (46. sla = 5 155 5 155 145 
Total retail sales, index ere 173° 178 : 178 164 
Durable-goods stores _............. -.... 156° 155 158 146 
Nondurable-goods stores 182* 190 191 188 174 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores... aeek 69.4 66.6 66.5 67.5 64.5 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 38.4 35.7 43.3 39.1 


PRODUCTION 
tIndustrial electric power consumption, index (14. 6)... 342* 378* 348* 356 
tConstruction authorized, index adjusted an price seme ™ wi 114° 126° 146° 129 
+Crude oil production, index (3) =e , ee 136° 139* 138 138 
+Crude oil runs to stills, index (3.9)... a0 153 146 154 151 
tTotal electric power consumption, index (3. 0) Pek ee ern 317* 338° 319* 325 
Gasoline consumption, index. Eoin eR EONS 179 180 180 
Natural gas production, index 179 185 182 
Industrial production in U. S., index..... LD REIN ER RE ee 146* 146 146 146 
Southern pine production, index Sen ee eA kee ee 105 124 115 
Cottonseed crushed, index : ies ; 120 113 ai7* 124 
Construction authorized. index........... im ove Ls ee ee 166* 184° 233° 188* 179 
Residential building - ; : ; 153° 192° 207* 184* 167 
Nonresidential building , enn tae : 178* 167* 242° 196* 201 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) ee ee So $107,201 $113,352 $144,434 $121,662 $134,923 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index... 51 51 81 61 91 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100.. ... Pach 262 2 259 262 250 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—=100 : i 295 . 292 294 286 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers................ 89 89 


FINANCE 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Leans (millions) = $ 2,386 & r $ 2,395 
§Loans and investments (millions) oo ote $ 3,855 : $ 3,807 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) .. i, ee a $ 2,665 $ 2,655 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 4 $ 86,936 485 ; $ 75,322 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $243,032 : $255,470 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) > Se 2,444.5 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands)... 484.6 483. I 483.0 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 240.0 39.5 : 239.0 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) .. oon 244.6 in , 244.0 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) ed 1,862.9 te 1,862.6 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) : 1,779.8 77. 1,779.6 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 380.3 : : 378.9 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) .................... 82.9 ‘ : 82.8 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas............ 4.5 j ‘ 4.5 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 


Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 


t The Index of business activity is the weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the com- 
posite is given in parentheses. 


t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
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